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Editorial Comment 


SOME INITIAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE CARNEGIE CORPORA- 
TION’S STUDY OF THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 


I have just read An American 
Dilemma: The Negro Problem and 
Modern Democracy which comprises 
Dr. Gunnar Myrdal’s report to the 
Carnegie Corporation, on his study of 
the Negro race in America. I have 
read this report, not with the idea of 
writing a critical review in the con- 
ventional sense, for the report is re- 
viewed in this issue by Dr. Lawrence 
D. Reddick (See p, 191); but rather 
I have been interested in its overall 
significance. I have been interested to 
discover in general what this survey 
contributes over and above previous 
surveys of the Negro. 

In a study of this magnitude nat- 
urally there should be any number of 
contributions. However, we are inter- 
ested in what for the want of a better 
designation might be described as the 
most unique and significant contribu- 
tions, Therefore, we shall confine these 
comments to some four or five general 
observations which might throw some 
light on the significance of the study. 
Our main emphasis will be upon what 
was attempted rather than a detailed 
critical evaluation of how well it was 
done. 
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I 


First, I think that one of the most 
interesting facts about this study is 
the character and extent of its organi- 
zation, financial support, and general 
procedure. The Carnegie Corporation 
made available almost $300,000, and 
Dr. Myrdal has been able to coordi- 
nate the combined research efforts of 
some 75 experts in an investigation of 
practically every facet of Negro life 
in America. This is the first time to 
my knowledge that such a.coordinated 
attack has been made on this problem 
by so many competent investigators, 
with such singleness of purpose and 
fruitful results. This is by no means 
an insignificant contribution to re- 
search procedure in the social science 
field. 


II 


Second, I have been particularly in- 
terested to note that this study did not 
proceed upon the assumption, as so 
many previous studies have done, that 
nothing worthwhile had been done on 
the Negro problem prior to this in- 
vestigation. In fact it would appear 
that one of the basic premises under- 
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lying the procedure was that a thor- 
ough study should be made of the lit- 
erature extant and that attempts at 
gathering new data would be confined 
to filling in the gaps. The extent to 
which use is made of the thoughts and 
writings of Du Bois, James Weldon 
Johnson, Booker T. Washington, Ray 
Stannard Baker, Kelly Miller, Edgar 
Gardner Murphy, Robert R. Moton, 
and Thomas Nelson Page—to mention 
a few of the older writers and think- 
ers—is not only a tribute to the con- 
tributions of these men but even more 
a compliment to the perspicacity of 
the Director of the Survey and his As- 
sociates. 


Iil 


Third, this study, more than any 
other on the American Negro, places 
the problem in its proper perspective. 
The study is based upon the very 
sound assumption that the Negro 
problem is not an isolated one but is 
a part of the American culture. “The 
Negro problem is an integral part of, 
or a special phase of, the whole com- 
plex of problems in the larger Ameri- 
can civilization. There is no single 
side of the Negro problem whether it 
be the Negro’s political status, the 
education he gets, his place in the la- 
bor market, his cultural and person- 
ality traits, or anything else—which is 
not predominantly determined by its 
total American setting. .. .” On the 
other hand, it is also recognized that: 
“The relationship between American 
society and the Negro problem is not 
one-sided, The entire structure of 
American society is itself greatly con- 
ditioned by the presence of the thir- 
teen million Negro citizens. American 
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politics, the labor market, education, 
religious life, civic ideals, art, and 
recreation are as they are partly be- 
cause of the important conditioning 
factor working throughout the history 
of the nation. .. .” (p. xlix. Italics in 
original.) 


IV 


Fourth, the basic hypothesis of this 
study is that: “The American Negro 
problem is a problem in the heart of 
the American, It is there that the in- 
terracial tension has its focus. It is 
there that the decisive struggle goes 
on.... Though our study includes eco- 
nomic, social, and political race rela- 
tions, at bottom our problem is the 
moral dilemma of the American—the 
conflict between his moral valuations 
on various levels of consciousness and 
generality, The ‘American Dilemma,’ 
referred to in the title of this book, is 
the ever-raging conflict between, on 
the one hand, the valuations preserved 
on the general plane which we shall 
call the ‘American Creed, where the 
American thinks, talks, and acts un- 
der the influence of high national and 
Christian precepts, and, on the other 
hand, the valuations on specific planes 
of individual and group living, where 
the personal and local interests; eco- 
nomic, social, and sexual jealousies; 
considerations of community prestige 
and conformity; group prejudice 
against particular persons or types of 
people; and all sorts of miscellaneous 
wants, impulses, and habits dominate 
his outlook.” (p. xliii. Italics in origi- 
nal.) Moreover, it should be observed 
that the basic source of the value 
premises in this study is the American 
Creed: “For the study of a national 
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problem which cuts so sharply through 
the whole body politic as does the Ne- 
grop problem, no other set of valua- 
tions could serve as adequately as the 
norm for an incisive formulation of 
our value premises as can the Amer- 
ican Creed. . . . the American Creed 
represents the national conscience. 
The Negro is a ‘problem’ to the aver- 
age American partly because of a 
palpable conflict between the status 
actually awarded him and _ those 
ideals.” (p. 23.) 

Without going into the questions here 
of how well this hypothesis is substan- 
tiated or how valid are the value 
premises deduced from the American 
Creed, it is significant to observe that 
this approach provides an explicit 
raison d’etre for protest organizations. 
Heretofore, protest organizations have 
been on the defensive. They have been 
criticized as being visionary and un- 
reasonable. One of the most important 
conclusions one can draw from Myr- 
dal’s study is that one of the most 
fruitful attacks upon the race problem 
in America is to increase this tension 
in the heart of America. 


V 


Fifth, I am convinced that one 
of the most significant contributions 
of the entire undertaking, and one 
that is likely to be overlooked, is its 
general methodology and conceptual 
framework. In an attempt to escape 
the errors of previous research in the 
field and particularly to make clear 
and justify the methodological frame- 
work of his own investigation, Dr. 
Myrdal has seen fit to evaluate the 
methodology of social research in gen- 
eral. In so doing, he has made a unique 
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contribution, not only to the special 
field under investigation but, even 
more so, to the methodology of social 
science research in general. 
Recognizing that bias, and particu- 
larly “hidden bias,” is one of the out- 
standing sources of error in social re- 
search in general and that more ade- 
quate control or “mitigation” of such 
bias is essential to further progress in 
the field, Myrdal criticizies with 
singular clarity certain aspects of 
methodology which have been respon- 
sible for the introduction of this type 
of error. Myrdal’s basic thesis is that, 
despite . . . “the most honest deter- 
mination to be open-minded on the 
part of all concerned and, primarily, 
on the part of the scientists them- 
selves, the need for rationalization will 
tend to influence the objects chosen 
for research, the selection of relevant 
data, the recording of observations, 
the theoretical and practical infer- 
ences drawn and the manner of pres- 
entation of results...” (pp. 1036-7) ; 
that bias is neither “mitigated” by 
confining one’s efforts exclusively to 
the discovery of facts, nor by eschew- 
ing practical conclusions; in short, 
that “there is no other device for ex- 
cluding biases in social sciences than 
to face the valuations and to introduce 
them as explicitly stated, specific, and 
sufficiently concretized valus prem- 
ises.” (pp. 1043-4. Original in italics.) 
Most illuminating, however, is Myr- 
dal’s critique of how bias is not “miti- 
gated” in social studies by being “only 
factual” and eschewing practical con- 
clusions. In recent years many social 
scientists have attempted to confine 


their research efforts to the discovery 
of facts in an effort to eradicate bias, 
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the assumption being that if one scru- 
pulously ascertains and reports the 
facts, “the facts will speak for them- 
selves.” But as Myrdal points out: 
“Scientific facts do not exist per se, 
waiting for scientists to discover them. 
A scientific fact is a construction ab- 
stracted out of a complex and inter- 
woven reality by means of arbitrary 
definitions and classifications. The 
process of study, and of defining and 
classifying data relevant to such a 
setting of the problem, involves a 
choice on the part of the investigator. 
[And] The choice is made from an 
indefinite number of possibilities, . . .” 
(p. 1057.) The point here is not to 
deny that fact-finding is an important 
aspect of research but rather to em- 
phasize the fact that if one has a prob- 
lem, he “does not escape valuations 
by restricting his research to the dis- 
covery of ‘facts.’” 

Despite Myrdal’s observation that 
such considerations may “sound trite 
to any scientist who is at all aware of 
his methodology .. . ,” too many in- 
vestigators do not appear to be suffi- 
ciently aware of their methodology; 
nor to be sufficiently conscious of the 
fact “that biases in social science can- 
not be erased simply by ‘keeping to 
the facts’ and by refined methods of 
statistical treatment of the data.” (p. 
1041. Original in italics.) And par- 
ticularly has this been true in studies 
of the Negro. For again as Myrdal 
points out: “To the knowledge of the 
present writer, there is no piece of re- 
search on the Negro problem which 
does not contain valuations, explicit 
or implicit. Even when an author writ- 
ing on, let us say, Negro education, 
politics, business, or labor attempts to 
give us only the data he has collected 
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and the analysis he has made he can 
rarely refrain from value judgments 
on them. . . . [Moreover] They are 
not presented as inferences from ex- 
plicit value premises plus the data, 
but rather, in the age-old fashion, as 
being evident from the nature of 
things: actually as part of the objec- 
tive data. ... (p. 1043.) 

Myrdal makes an equally valid case 
for the more important proposition 
that: “Science becomes no better pro- 
tected against biases by the entirely 
negative device of refusing to arrange 
its result for practical and political 
utilization.” (p. 1041. Original in ital- 
ics.) In their “quest for scientific ob- 
jectivity,” such as obtains in the nat- 
ural sciences, social scientists have 
proceeded upon the assumption that 
scientific objectivity demands that 
they entirely eschew making practical 
conclusions, either because such an at- 
tempt would introduce bias, or be- 
cause such an activity is none of their 
business but rather that of the politi- 
cian, reformer, and prophet; or be- 
cause, as Myrdal suggests, they really 
feel that they are not competent in 
this area. 

The attitude of social scientists in 
America toward this matter of dealing 
with practical conclusions is of such 
moment that it seems desirable, before 
going further with the main point 
here, to quote at length Myrdal’s very 
persuasive observation on this point: 
“. . , social scientists have become ac- 
customed to answer that ‘very much 
more detailed factual research is 
necessary before wise action can be 
planned upon the basis of scientific 
knowledge.’ This statement, which, 
with few verbal variations, will be 
found so often in our literature, is an 
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expression of scientific modesty. But 
it also expresses escape. From the 
point of view of the practical man and 
of society, the rejoinder must be 
made: first, that practical action or 
inaction must be decided from day to 
day and cannot wait until eventually 
a lagging social science has collected 
enough detailed data for shouldering 
its part of the responsibility for social 
action; second, that, even with much 
more money and exertion spent on re- 
search, social science will, in this com- 
plicated and rapidly changing world, 
probably always be able to present 
this same alibi; and, third, that the 
scientist—even if his knowledge is 
only conjectural in certain respects— 
is in a position to assist in achieving 
a much wiser judgment than the one 
which is actually allowed to guide 
public policy. 

“ .. Without doubt we know quite 
enough in most social problems to 
avoid a great number of wasteful mis- 
takes in practical life and, conse- 
quently, to have a better world. Even 
in science, although we may strive to- 
ward the absolute, we must always be 
prepared to deliver the incomplete 
knowledge we have on hand. We can- 
not plead that we must wait ‘until all 
the facts are in,’ because we know full 
well that all the facts will never be in. 
Nor can we argue that ‘the facts speak 
for themselves’ and leave it ‘to the 
politician and the citizen to draw the 
practical conclusions.’ We know even 
better than the politician and the ordi- 
nary citizen that the facts are much 
too complicated to speak an intelligi- 
ble language by themselves. They 
must be organized for practical 
purposes, that is, under relevant value 
premises. And no one can do this more 
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adequately than we ourselves.” (p. 
1044.) 

Back to the main point of this im- 
mediate discussion, that eschewing 
practical conclusions does not and 
cannot per se mitigate bias, I think 
one would have to agree with Myrdal 
that “The very attempt . . . to avoid 
valuations by doing research that is 
. .. without use for practical or politi- 
cal purposes involves in itself a valua- 
tion. . . .” Moreover, I think the ob- 
servations are equally plausible that 
“the attempt to eradicate biases by 
trying to keep out the valuations 
themselves is a hopeless and misdi- 
rected venture”; and what is just as 
significant, “Attaching importance to 
the presence or absence of practical 
conclusions also fosters a dangerously 
superficial view of what biases really 
are.” Whether, as Myrdal maintains, 
the principle of avoiding practical 
conclusions as a means of mitigating 
bias “is arbitrary as a methodological 
rule and is detrimental to true scien- 
tific objectivity in its application” is 
of course still debatable, but there is 
no question about the fact that he has 
shifted the burden of proof to those 
who would contend otherwise. 

Fortunately, Myrdal attempts to 
practice what he preaches: rather than 
shun the practical problems involved 
he purports to make them a central 
aim of his study and treat them as 
objects of research. “In a study of the 
American Negro problem which is pre- 
dominantly practical in its intentions 
as ours, the frame for all our theoreti- 
cal research thus consists of certain 
practical questions concerning the fu- 
ture status of the Negro and the fu- 
ture of race relations in America. .. .” 
(p. 1059.) 
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The significance of this approach 
should not be underestimated. It is the 
first time to my knowledge that an 
attempt has been made in this field 
to combine the objects of theoretical 
and practical research on such a com- 
prehensive scale. Without going into 
the question of the validity of Myr- 
dal’s practical conclusions, it should 
be observed that they do constitute 
an answer to the criticism that most 
theoretical social research is sterile 
because the “social engineer” does not 
have the competence to draw fruitful 
practical conclusions and the “social 
scientist” who is competent avoids do- 
ing so. Certainly these conclusions are 
of such importance as to deserve very 
careful study. In fact, I can not rid 
myself of the conviction that the most 
constructive and fruitful next-step 
would be a conference, the purpose of 
which would be to make the evalua- 
tion of Myrdal’s practical conclusions 
its primary object. 

Probably the most. significant as- 
pect of this critique on bias has to do 
with the all-pervasive “static and 
fatalistic valuations” which inhere in 
many of the basic concepts of present- 
day social science in America and 
which almost invariably result in a 
heavy “do-nothing (laissez-faire) 
bias.” Myrdal points out that the mod- 
ern social sciences have “developed as 
branches of the philosophies of En- 
lightenment” modified somewhat by 
new philosophical ideas, such as the 
social-development ideas of Darwin, 
Hegel, Marx and Spencer, but have 
preserved to a great extent “certain 
normative and teleological ideas of the 
philosophies of Natural Rights and 
Utilitaranism.” Thus there are preva- 
lent such ideas or concepts as “the 
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common welfare,” “an interest in so- 
ciety,” “a harmony of interests,” “a 
natural order,” “natural laws,” and 
the like. And the “availability” of 
such concepts makes it easy and nat- 
ural for social scientists to apply con- 
cealed valuations directly to their ma- 
terial or factual data, covered only by 
such vague phrases, on the one hand; 
while on the other hand, the triumph 
of the “social realists” has “perpetu- 
ated ... their static and fatalistic po- 
litical bias, a do-nothing liberalism. 
” 

Keeping in mind the above state- 
ment as to historical origin, it is par- 
ticularly interesting and instructive to 
note how this “fatalistic do-nothing 
(laissez-faire) bias” is involved in 
current thinking and research in soci- 
ology. Taking the works of Sumner, 
Park and Ogburn, since they are the 
most influential and typical, Myrdal 
demonstrates that the common de- 
nominator of their thinking and writ- 
ing is a sort of mechanistic determin- 
ism which expresses itself in a “fatal- 
istic, do-nothing (laissez-faire) bias,” 
as far as “planned induced social 
change” is concerned. Speaking of 
Sumner, Myrdal observed that “his 
observations that there were folkways 
and mores which gave society a static 
stability buttressed his belief that so- 
cial change was difficult to achieve. 
His desires to maintain the status quo 
led him to conclude that there should 
be no attempt to change the folkways 
and mores, ... (p. 1049.) In the case 
of Park and Ogburn, Myrdal notes: 
“Much less conservative than Sumner 
but still bound by a similar fatalism 
have been Robert E. Park and some 
of his followers. . . . Park is not, as 
was Sumner, moved by any deeply 
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felt desire to maintain the status quo. 
But his keen observation of social con- 
ditions—and, perhaps, also some dis- 
illusions from his reform activities— 
have made him realize the tremendous 
force exerted by ‘natural’ influences. 
. . . Probably because he has no in- 
tentional conservative bias, it is diffi- 
cult to find simple statements in 
Park’s writing which exemplify the 
fallacy of drawing practical conclu- 
sions from factual premises alone. 
What we do find is a systematic tend- 
ency to ignore practically all possibili- 
ties of modifying—by conscious effort 
—the social effects of the natural 
forces. ...” (pp. 1049-50.) And in the 
case of Ogburn: “The tremendous so- 
cial influence of inventions and 
changes in economic organization and 
the march of social trends have con- 
vinced him that man’s intentional ef- 
forts to do something about the world 
are futile.” (p, 1051.) To sum up the 
matter Myrdal states that “the so- 
cial scientists we have cited could 
not have reached their negative views 
on planned and induced social change 
unless guided by a set of general as- 
sumptions in their selection and inter- 
pretation of the empirical data. This 
implies that they have introduced 
valuations along with facts in deriv- 
ing conclusions relative to what can 
be and should be the nature of man’s 
practical efforts. ... The specific error 
is not that of observing a deep-rooted 
and all-pervasive social causation. 
The observations of such causation 
made by the particular authors chosen 
for exemplification are rather monu- 
mental contributions to knowledge of 
a most significant nature. The specific 
logical error is that of inferring from 
the facts that men can and should 


make no effort to change the ‘natural’ 
outcome of the specific forces ob- 
served. This is the old do-nothing 
(laissez-faire) bias of ‘realistic’ social 
science.” (p. 1052.) 

But more important than the fact 
that “the observation of the facts of 
& given existing situation alone will 
never permit the conclusion that such 
a situation is good or desirable or even 
that this situation is inevitable in the 
future,” is the fact that if one utilizes 
an explicit dynamic value premise in- 
stead of an implicit fatalistic and static 
one, he can and does arrive at an entire- 
ly different practical conclusion. This 
point Myrdal demonstrates. What has 
happened is that “social scientists are 
so habituated to using static and fatal- 
istic value premises with such facts 
as mores, social processes, and social 
trends, and they are so prone to asso- 
ciate radical valuation premises with 
a complete disregard of the facts, that 
they often do not realize that it is 
quite possible to couple dynamic value 
premises with factual knowledge of 
mores, social processes or social 
trends. The static and fatalistic value 
premises have actually imbedded 
themselves into the data. And it 
should not surprise us that the great 
development of social sciences in re- 
cent decades in America has not been 
accompanied by any correspondingly 
important development of social engi- 
neering.” (p. 1053.) 

This matter is so important that 
even at the risk of belaboring the 
point, I would like to cite briefly one 
more example. Myrdal observed that 
the terminology in current sociologi- 
cal writing also revealed the “presence 
of this same static and fatalistic valu- 
ation.” This is suggested by such 
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rium, adjustment, maladjustment, or- 
ganization, disorganization, accommo- 
dation, function, social process, cul- 
tural lag, etc. “While they all... 
have been used advantageously to 
describe empirically observable situa- 
tions, they carry within them the 
tendency to give a do-nothing (laissez- 
faire) valuation of those situa- 
tions. .. .” (p. 1055.) More explicitly, 
“The use of such terms makes it appear 
that a given situation is desirable 
or inevitable without the explicit 
specification by the social scientist of 
what he considers desirable or of the 
possibilities of the modification of ‘in- 
evitability.’” (p. 1056.) 

The effect of such a “fatalistic do- 
nothing (laissez-faire) bias” upon the 
status of the Negro is obvious, The 
theory of folkways and mores with 
its static and fatalistic valuation, for 
example, has done as much to retard 
the improvement of the Negro’s status 
as anything one can think of. As 
Myrdal observes: “The theory of folk- 
ways and mores has diffused from the 
scientists and has in the educated 
classes of the South become a sort of 
regional political credo. The charac- 
terization of something as ‘folkways’ 
or ‘mores’ or the stereotype that ‘state- 
ways cannot change folkways’—which 
under no circumstances can be more 
than a relative truth’—is used in the 
literature on the South and on the 
Negro as a general formula of mysti- 
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cal significance. It is expressed when- 
ever one wants to state one’s opinion 
that ‘what is, must be’ without caring 
to give full factual reasons. .. .” (p. 
1049.) 

One might give numerous other ex- 
amples? of the operation of this par- 
ticular bias, but it should be clear 
from what we have just said that any 
study which employs dynamic value 
premises in this connection instead of 
static and fatalistic valuations is 
bound to be more optimistic in outlook 
than otherwise. This, it seems to me, 
is one of the outstanding contributions 


of the study. 
Cuas. H. THompson 





1 Myrdal seriously questions the validity of 
“folkways” and “mores” as applied to West- 
ern society. “It might be that Sumner’s con- 
struction contains a valid generalization and 
offers a useful methodological tool for study- 
ing primitive cultures and isolated, stationary 
folk-communities under the spell of magic 
and sacred tradition. .. .The theory, however, 
is crude and misleading when applied to a 
modern Western society. ... It conceals what 
is most important in our society : the changes, 
the conflicts, the absence of static equilibria, 
the lability in all relations even when they 
are temporarily, though perhaps for decades, 
held at a standstill. The valuation spheres, in 
such a society as the American, more nearly 
resemble powder-magazines than they do 
Sumner’s concept of mores.” (p. 1032.) 

* Take the concept of “Accommodation” as 
applied to race relations. As Myrdal observes: 
“In the Negro problem practically every 
situation, except where a race riot is on, can 
be, and is often actually in the literature, de- 
scribed as an ‘accommodation,’ and status quo 
in every aspect can thus be, and is, implicitly 
justified because it preserves cooperation and 
the social order.” (Footnote, p. 1055.) 











Class and Caste: A Definition 
and a Distinction 
OLIVER C. COX 


CASTES AS Ricip CLASSES 


Recently, writers on aspects of so- 
cial stratification have been thinking 
of social status in terms of a con- 
tinuum of societies. At one end are 
societies in which the status of the 
individual tends to remain fixed for 
life; at the other are societies in which 
the opportunity for advancement of 
status of the individual is recognized 
and even encouraged. In other words, 
at the one end are caste systems, at 
the other open class systems. 

In 1498 the Portuguese adventurers 
who landed at Calicut with Vasco de 
Gama observed that in India society 
was organized in a number of endog- 
amous groups with inferior and 
superior social positions held in per- 
petuity. They compared this with the 
social mobility familiar to them in the 
West, and called it caste. Since then, 
almost numberless writers have made 
the same observations. A recognition 
of relative rigidity of social status 
among different status systems, then, 
is no contribution of modern sociolo- 
gists. 

What is new, however, is an in- 
sistent attempt by many students of 
social stratification to identify rigidity 
of social status, in whatever social 
context it is found, with caste; and to 
conceive of castes as mere petrified, 
rigid, or endogamous social classes. 
For instance, A. L. Kroeber says: 
“Castes . . . are a special form of social 
classes which in tendency at least are present 


in every society. Castes differ from social 
classes, however, in that they have emerged 
into social consciousness to the point that 
custom and law attempt their rigid and 
permanent separation from one another.’ 


Yet if we examine these situations 
more closely, we should recognize that 
the structure of a class is categorically 
different from that of the caste. If we 
think of a social class as a status 
stratum consisting of individuals with 
heterogeneous economic, political, 
and religious interests, then histori- 
cally we have no instance in which a 
class became increasingly stable until 
at length it crystallized into a caste. 
Evidently the factor which is sup- 
posed to produce the rigidity or inertia 


1 Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
“Caste.” Dr. Shridhar V. Ketkar concludes 
that “Classes are converted into castes by 
becoming endogamous.” The History of 
Caste in India, Vol. I, p. 28. According to 
Ogburn and Nimkoff, “Class societies may 
be represented as extending all the way from 
those like the above (castes), which are rela- 
tively rigid or closed, to those which are 
flexible and open.” Sociology, p. 317. And 
Davis and Dollard say that: “Caste in the 
(American) South is nothing more nor 
less . . . than a system of limiting social 
participation between color groups, and thus 
differentiating between these groups with re- 
gard to the most fundamental opportunities 
in human society. In this latter respect it 
is quite like our system of social classes. It 
differs from the class system in its arbitrary 
and final definition of the individual’s 
status... .” Children of Bondage, pp. 19-20. 
To the same effect, see Talcott Parsons, “An 
Analytical Approach to the Theory of So- 
cial Stratification,” American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. XLV, May, 1940, p. ‘855. 
E. A. Ross is explicit: “Class hardens into 
caste when the jealous upper class resists or 
retards the admissions of commoners, how- 
ever great their merit or wealth.” Principles 
of Sociology, New York, 1930, p. 341. 
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in the transformation of a class to a 
caste is endogamy. But, historically 
speaking, endogamy has had the func- 
tion of securing the segregation of 
class membership rather than that of 
solidifying classes. At this point we 
should mention that a class, one con- 
ceptual segment of a classification, 
does not move; only status-bearing 
entities may have social mobility. 
The belief that the caste system 
consists of four castes constituting a 
status gradient has led to very much 
confusion. As a matter of fact, there 
has never been any support for this 
belief.2 Indeed, so far as the caste 
system is concerned, an endogamous 
social class is anomalous. The social 
class may include castes, while the 
caste includes the person. The social 
class may be thought of as a form of 
social stratification and differentia- 
tion; the caste may be a form of so- 
cial differentiation only. Castes may 
have collateral social status; classes 
must of necessity be hierarchically 
superposed. Thus two different castes 
may be socially equal—that is, they 
may be of the same social stratum— 
just as, say, stationary engineers and 
electricians may be of the same social 
class. Frequently in class systems 
lateral status extends beyond the im- 
mediate society, so that an American, 
a Greek, an Englishman, and an 
Italian, for instance, of the upper 
social class in their respective coun- 
tries, will tend to recognize each other 


7On this point E. A. Gait says: “It has 
. . . been shown by Senart and others that 
the division into castes has no direct relation 
with the division into classes. The castes 
came into existence independently, without 
any regard to the classes. The individual 
castes no doubt claimed to belong to one or 
other of the classes, but this they still do.” 
Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, Part I, p. 365. 
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in free association on common ground. 
In other words, an Englishman may 
go to France and marry within his 
class with impunity. The caste, how- 
ever, is socially bounded on every side. 

Social classes are not founded upon 
occupational limitations in the sense 
that castes are. One of the principal 
features of castes is that they identify 
themselves functionally. Thus, if it 
were possible to conceive of the “mid- 
dle class” in the United States as be- 
coming endogamous, the resulting so- 
cial entity would be very much dif- 
ferent from any group that we have 
ever known as a caste in India. It 
would contain priests, racketeers, 
dancers, nurses, tanners, doctors, 
butchers, teachers, sewerage workers, 
undertakers, farmers, mechanics, 
Protestants, Mohammedans, Catho- 
lics, Jews, white-, black-, and red- 
men, and so on. Clearly, no one could 
fit this social agglomeration into the 
concept of caste.2 “Class and caste 
stand to each other in relation, not of 
parent and child, but of family and 
species. The general classification is 
by classes, the detailed one by castes. 
The former represent the external, the 
latter the internal view of social 
organization.”* 

The greater the disparity in posi- 
tion between social class and social 
class, the less frequent are inter-class 
marriages and the stronger are the 
sanctions against them. Indeed, the 
two extremes of most class hierarchies 
may be thought of as endogamous 


* Of course, reasoning would be seriously 
inverted if we were to assume that should 
the class become endogamous, it would soon 
cease to be so diverse. The group must first 
cease to be diverse before it can achieve 
caste endogamy, and not vice versa. 

*Gait, op. cit., p. 366. 
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with respect to each other. Yet, ob- 
viously, classes are not transformed 
into castes directly as difference in 
social position increases. 


STRUCTURE OF CLASS AND 
Caste HIERARCHY 


Since in a class society status 
attributes are achieved competitively, 
the shape of its hierarchy must of 
necessity be pyramidal. In other 
words, the greater the desirability of 
the status, the greater the difficulty 
of achieving it. The higher one rises, 
the keener is the rivalry and the fewer 
the rivals. Thus the size of the class 
tends to vary inversely with su- 
periority of status. The shape of the 
caste hierarchy, however, is unpre- 
dictable, for caste membership is 
principally a function of the birth rate 
of caste populations, Although we 
have no data on caste membership by 
“natural districts” in India, figures for 
the country as a whole show that some 
of the higher castes such as Brahmans 
and Shaikhs have the largest member- 
ship. Indeed, the Brahmans have a 
larger membership than any other.® 
We may venture the speculation that 
since the lowest castes are usually 
recruited from those primitive tribes 
on the periphery of the caste system, 
it is probable that the shape of the 
caste hierarchy may appear like an 
inverted truncated pyramid. 

The class hierarchy is a status con- 
tinuum. We think of it as including 
discrete strata only for purposes of 
comprehension and analysis. Castes, 
however, are distinct segregable social 
groupings. While class strata—if they 
are to be meaningful—must be few, 





®See: Imperial Gazetteer of India, New 
Ed., Vol. I, Table XII, p. 498. 


the number of castes may be prac- 
tically unlimited. Castes may be 
classified; but classes are already so- 
cial classifications. As we have indi- 
cated elsewhere, there may be social 
classes within castes,® a rather tau- 
tologous conception when applied to 
the class system. A crucial difference 
between a class and a caste is that 
with reference to the social order, the 
caste is a status bearing entity; while 
the social class is a conceptual stria 
of status bearing entities. Therefore 
the class is not a form of social 
organization. 

To illustrate, we may think of segre- 
gating all the castes in Brahmanic 
India according to some scheme of 
classification, and pigeonhole all the 
castes under the following headings: 
high, low-high, middle, low, and low- 
est. Here, then, will be a hierarchy of 
classes of castes. We may be able to 
describe these classes and even show 
that a vague sense of their approxi- 
mate status tends to determine differ- 
ential behavior attitudes of persons 
within them. But what finally is the 
nature of these two structures: our 
classes, and the castes? Clearly the 
classes are not forms of social organi- 
zation and, as such, we should expect 
them to have little if anything in 
common with the castes constituting 
them. Moreover, it would seem ob- 
vious that other taxonomists, accord- 
ing to their criteria of classification, 
may arrive at quite different distribu- 
tions of castes. 

In a class system it is the family or 
person who is the bearer of status; in 
the caste system it is the caste. The 





*See also Abbé Dubois, Hindu Manners, 
Customs, and Ceremonies, 3rd Ed., Oxford, 
1906, pp. 82-92. 
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caste system emphasizes group status 
and morality; the individual without 
a caste is a meaningless social entity. 
He is an object naturally ignored by 
the rest of society. Thus a man’s class 
does not determine his rank in society, 
for class is rank; a man’s caste, how- 
ever, does tend to decide his rank. In 
other words, his class 7s his rank, while 
his caste has a rank to be determined. 
We define an individual’s status, not 
by first determining his class position, 
but rather we determine his class posi- 
tion by ascertaining his status. 

If we were thinking of status 
hierarchies only, it is not class and 
caste which we should compare, but 
rather individuals and families in the 
class system, and sub-castes or castes 
(endogamous units) in the caste sys- 
tem. In both cases the number of 
statuses would be large beyond com- 
prehensible limits. To make the 
hierarchy wieldly, then, some scheme 
of classification with reference to the 
purpose in hand is consciously or un- 
consciously devised. We may illustrate 
the postion of the person in the class 
system and in the caste system by the 
diagram on page 143. 


Tue Prosptem oF CLASSIFICATION 


Because class is collective rank, 
each class must inevitably have a 
hierarchical position. Quite obviously, 
then, there can never be a dispute con- 
cerning the place of a class. A caste, 
on the other hand, may have no de- 
termined place in the caste hierarchy ; 
it will thus be able to claim distinc- 
tion only. In other words, castes some- 
times find themselves in the position 
of the individual whose precise class 
rank is either undetermined or inde- 
terminable. Yet the individual lives 
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on, and so does the caste. Hierarchical 
organization is essential to the caste 
system, but not to the individual 
caste. It is this latter fact which is 
responsible for considerable inter- 
caste conflict. Each caste is supposed 
to have an immemorial right to a 
definite niche in the caste hierarchy, 
but the integrity of this sanctum 
rests finally upon public opinion.” And 
it is in this latter capricious area that 
impregnable caste position must be 


maintained. 
The social class has objective refer- 


*“As to the particular subdivision of each 
caste, it is difficult to decide the order of the 
hierarchy observed amongst them. Sub- 
castes which are despised in one district are 
often greatly esteemed in another, according 
as they conduct themselves with greater 
propriety or follow more important callings. 
Thus the caste to which the ruler of a 
country belongs, however low it may be con- 
sidered elsewhere, ranks among the highest 
in the ruler’s own dominions, and every 
member of it derives some reflection of dig- 
nity from its chief. 

After all, public opinion is the surest 
guide of caste superiority amongst the 
Sudras, and very slight acquaintance with 
the customs of a province and with the 
private life of its inhabitants will suffice for 
fixing the position which each caste has 
acquired by common consent.” Abbé Du- 
bois, op. cit., p. 23. 

The following discussion by the Hindu 
writer, J. H. Bhattacharya, indicates further 
the indecision which questions of caste 
status sometimes involve. “There is very 
considerable difference of opinion as to the 
exact position of the Kshettris in the Hindu 
caste system. Some authorities take them to 
be the same as the bastard caste Kshatri, 
spoken of by Manu as the offspring of a 
Sudra father by a Kshatriya mother. The 
people of this country include the Kshettris 
among the Baniya castes, and do not admit 
that they have the same position as the 
military Rajputs. The Kshettris themselves 
claim to be Kshatriyas, and observe the 
religious rites and duties prescribed by the 
Shastras for the military castes. But the 
majority of them live either by trade or 
service as clerks and accountants, and their 
caste status ought, it seems, to be inter- 
mediate between that of the Rajputs on the 
one hand, and the Baniyas and the Kay- 
asthas on the other.” Hindu Castes and 
Sects, Calcutta, 1896, p. 138. 
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ence to social position; it implies two 
coordinates: one the composite of 
status criteria, and the other the num- 
ber of persons capable of meriting the 
judgment. It is a more or less arbi- 
trary ordinal segment of society with 
incomprehensible margins. Indeed, 
from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual, the class system may be 
thought of as a hierarchy of concep- 
tual social status frontiers. Social 
classes, then, may be thought of as 
somewhat nebulous social strata vary- 
ing in meaning and position with the 
status of the person seeking to esti- 
mate them. This, of course, is not 
intended to detract from the social 
significance of classes. Reciprocal 
classification of persons in society is 
an intuitive procedure necessary in 
organizing attitudes for consistent be- 
havior. Even within the caste system, 
ranking tends to follow some generally 
accepted system of classification. The 
concept of “the four castes” is one of 
these generally accepted ideal types of 
classification. 

At this point we shall make a rather 
plain statement: There is no such 
thing as an objective social class 
amenable to physical circumscription; 
neither is there in fact a recognizable 
social class hierarchy in class systems 
of advanced societies. In other words, 
the class system is not stratified; 
stratification is an idea only.’ A social 


°A fairly misleading definition of class 
is the following: “Classes are inclusive, 
loosely organized groupings whose members 
behave toward each other as social equals 
and towards outsiders as social superiors or 
inferiors, and who as individuals either stay 
in the group to which they are born, or 
rise or fall to different levels depending upon 
the way their social attributes correspond to 
the values around which the particular class 
system is organized.” Robert L. Sutherland 
and Julian L. Woodward, Introductory So- 
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class is a heuristic concept significant 
to the person conceiving of it. As 
A. C. Mace well says: “Awareness of 
one’s class as a whole must be purely 
conceptual. The inter-familial links of 
any member of a class supply con- 
nections with only an insignificant 
portion of the class. . . .”® The re- 
searcher who goes into the field look- 
ing for a social class is hunting for 
something that is not there; he will 
find it only in his own mind. Of course, 
if he insists, he is likely to think that 
he has indeed isolated social classes in 
the homogeneous web of social inter- 
action. His Procrustean arrays may 
even seem natural to him.’° Social 
classes are “held apart,” not by “insti- 
tutional arrangements” but by the 
segregating criteria which the re- 
searcher has devised. Strictly speak- 
ing, a class does not have members 
because it is not an organization. 
When we speak of “the middle class,” 
for example, it must be understood 


ciology, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1940, pp. 363- 
64. And an ideally meaningless definition is 
the following: “A social class ... is the 
largest group of people whose members 
have intimate access to one another.” Davis, 
Gardner, and Gardner, Deep South, Chicago, 
1941, p. 59. One might as well set himself 
the task of determining where the sky be- 
gins, as to go out with such a definition, say 
in Chicago, to locate social classes. 

*“Beliefs and Attitudes in Class Rela- 
tions,” in Class Conflict and Social Stratifi- 
catton, T. H. Marshall, ed., London, 1938, 
p. 160. 

” Observe, for instance, with what leisure- 
ly assurance Davis, Gardner, and Gardner 
speak of themselves: “The researchers con- 
cluded that the three main class divisions 
recognized by the society could be objec- 
tively described. 

“Because of the limitations of time, it was 
impossible to stratify every individual in 
the society by the interview-observation 
technique; but once the characteristics of 
the known individuals had been determined, 
criteria were available for placing any indi- 
vidual about whom some important facts 
were available.” Deep South, Chicago, 1941, 
p. 63. (Italics mine.) 
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that persons in the middle of the mid- 
dle class are no more in class than are 
persons on the conceptual borders of 
that class. A still more serious limita- 
tion is the problem of determining how 
much of the middle is the middle class. 
In other words, a qualitative con- 
tinuum can be divided only arbi- 
trarily. We could hardly imagine a 
status hiatus between our selection of 
classes. 

Therefore, no definition of social 
class, which conceives of class as a 
segregated reality, can. be acceptable. 
Simpson’s complaint that we have not 
“an objective measure of class” is a 
suggestion that we should labor upon 
a tangible yardstick to measure a 
largely intangible construct, The latter 
writer also desires a definition of class 
which will show the objective “differ- 
entiation of population in terms of 
fundamental material characteris- 
tics.”"" The difficulty with this is 
simply that the population is not 
objectively differentiated into classes. 

A remarkable misdirection of view 
has evidently been responsible for 
sterile conceptions of status systems. 
Most definitions have concentrated 
not upon the society itself but upon 
an ideal construct developed for the 
purpose of aiding in understanding the 
nature of status differentiation in 
society. Most definitions have de- 
scribed, not an ongoing status system, 
but some taxonomic concept devised 
for easy comprehension of such a 
system. The system in reality has no 
inherently verifiable social classes. 
When we say, for instance, that diffi- 
culty besets a person’s rising from one 


*“Class Analysis: What Class is Not,” 
American Sociological Review, 4:830-1, D- 
1939. 


social class into another, we do not 
mean that that person is ever con- 
scious of the exact location of a class 
barrier. Obstacles to status advance- 
ment are myriad and diffused. His 
problem is of the same kind every step 
of the way up; only it becomes grad- 
ually more difficult as he advances 
toward the vertex of the status 
system. 

Persons behave toward other per- 
sons and not toward social classes; 
for a class is merely a segregating con- 
cept; it cannot have a status as per- 
sons may. A social class is, in fact, 
what people think it is; and the cri- 
teria of status may vary from society 
to society, or from community to com- 
munity—indeed, from _ status-circle 
to status-circle. Wealth, education, 
health, family record, talent, and so 
on may be status values; but since 
these may vary by infinitesimally 
small increments; since they are gen- 
erally interdependent variables, so 
that, for example, wealth without edu- 
cation may not mean the same thing 
as wealth with education; and since 
they may not always be precisely 
known,?? the margin for discretion is 
always great. The following analogy 
may be helpful: We all know the 
difference between daylight and dark- 

™ Note, for instance, with what care indi- 
viduals guard the facts concerning their 
financial worth. To ask a man what is his 
salary, or how much money he has in the 
bank is to enter into his most private af- 
fairs. Furthermore, it will evidently do the 
researcher no good to try to discover such 
social facts as are not generally known in 
the community, for then he is likely to be- 
come the arbiter of social status. He should 
rather allow himself to be guided by the 
beliefs which people hold about one an- 
other’s status. Social status is the product 
of an interplay of personal estimates of 
status bearing objects in the community; 


and a man may so live as to keep the com- 
munity fooled or guessing about him. 
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ness. But could we speak of a hier- 
archy of light or of definitely distin- 
guishable classes of light between noon 
and midnight? There are some valleys 
and hills, and even spots in shadow 
and in reflected light, all affecting the 
imperceptible gradations of light; and, 
although this illustration is much sim- 
pler than the problem in hand, we 
may expect real differences of opinion 
as to minute degrees of light. How- 
ever, persons will readily understand 
what illumination is meant by noon, 
twilight, and nightfall. So, too, in our 
own society, we have a general idea 
of what is meant by the upper-, mid- 
dle-, and lower-class.'® 

Since the criteria of classification in 
both class and caste systems are 
more or less subjective, and since a 
class is not an organized entity, we 
should expect a tendency in persons 
of the class system and of the caste 
system to represent themselves: as be- 
longing to that class which is their 
immediate aspiration. In other words, 
persons like to claim membership in 
certain classes, and will do so if their 
claim can be at all supported. Conse- 
quently, not infrequently that class to 
which they assign themselves will 
differ from the class to which they are 
assigned by their neighbors. Census 
commissioners in India have dis- 
covered an inclination and willingness 
among castes to give themselves a 
dignified class status instead of stating 
their position with respect to other 
castes in the district. Ordinarily the 
varna class-terms are resorted to. In 
fact, Census Commissioner J. H. Hut- 
ton concludes: “The use of varna... 


*In this study we have used the terms 
“class hierarchy” and “class stratum” con- 
ceptually. 


is quite impossible, since practically 
every Hindu who claims to be a Hindu 
at all would claim to be either Brah- 
man or Kshatriya. Even castes of 
Chamars in the United Provinces have 
dropped their characteristic nomen- 
clature, and at this census returned 
themselves as Sun- or Moon-descended 
Rajputs. This, of course, does not 
imply any correspondingly respectful 
treatment of them by their neigh- 
bors.””* In like manner we should ex- 
pect many persons in America, for 
instance, who might be objectively 
classified as lower class, to claim 
membership in the popular middle 
class. 

Social status is largely an imputed 
social attribute; it cannot be carried 
as one might carry his weight."* The 
difference between the estimation of 
position by the status bearer and the 
outside observer is probably due to 
difference in point of view. The 
observer sees the probable social 
indices of position, while the person 


* Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Part I, 
p. 432. See also Census of India, 1921, Vol. I, 
Part I, p. 223. Hutton’s observation indi- 
cates also that it is a man’s “neighbors,” 
and not his anonymous class, that is of con- 
tinual concern to him as a status bearing 
entity. He is treated categorically, that is, 
as a class member, only by persons far away 
from him in status. 

%“A person’s status in a group has a 
double aspect. On the one hand it rests 
in the minds of his associates, since it is the 
way they treat him and consider him. On 
the other hand, status is registered in the 
mind of the individual himself, as a sort of 
reflection of how he stands in the eyes of 
others. Thus he may accept or submit to the 
place assigned to him and be content, in 
which case the accommodation between him 
and his fellows is complete as a functional 
relationship. Or he may resent the place 
given him and desire a different position. In 
this case, his status is unsettled and he finds 
himself in conflict with others.” E. T. 
Krueger and Walter C. Reckless, Social 
Psychology, Longmans, Green and Co., 1934, 
p. 83. 
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or caste tends to concentrate upon the 
meaning of these. For example, dif- 
ferences in wealth may be taken ob- 
jectively as a significant factor deter- 
mining status; but many lower class 
persons may argue that being “a good 
Christian” puts them in a higher class 
than having more money does the non- 
religious individual. And this notwith- 
standing obvious deferences which 
they may yield to the wealthier. It 
should also be remembered that the 
personal estimate of so tangible a 
thing as a dollar tends.to vary with 
the income of the estimator. More- 
over, the great class strata in which 
a person or caste claims membership 
are not the only determinants of be- 
havior. Very much smaller differences 
in status are recognized; and the more 
rigid the class system, the greater the 
social significance of small differences 
in status. What a person really has is 
not class but status; class is a con- 
ceptual status pigeon hole. In any 
society a person tends to be what he 
does; and the social estimation of 
what he does tends to be his social 
status. Women and children usually 
derive their status from that of the 
family. 


Ciass AND Caste Mosi.ity 


A man’s caste is a personal matter— 
it is primary, and possesses him tradi- 
tionally. “To a Hindu his caste is the 
determining factor in his life, and 
beside it his age, civil condition, birth- 
place, and even his occupation are 
matters of comparative indifference.’’* 
A man’s social class, on the other 
hand, is impersonal, secondary, and to 
him only vaguely circumscribed; he 


* Census of India, 1921, Vol. I, Part I, 
p. 223. 


cannot perceive it unless through 
cliques or “gangs,” and its members 
as a whole are strangers to one 
another. The caste is a sympathetic 
unity; the class, once again, is a con- 
ceptualized social status segment of 
society. The class is internally com- 
petitive, with family set against 
family in ceaseless emulation; the 
caste is internally cooperative, with 
families fraternally interested in each 
other. Members of a class are con- 
stantly striving upward and away 
from their fellows, a situation which 
leads to their individuation; the inter- 
est of caste members, on the other 
hand, is bound up with the fortune of 
the caste in a sort of fatalistic fra- 
ternal solidarity. An individual may 
leave his class behind him and forget 
it with impunity; a man’s caste status, 
however, cannot be so easily sloughed 
off. The following is an instance of 
sentimental attachment of individual 
and caste: 

The Bengal Talis . . . have largely de- 
serted their traditional occupation of oil- 
pressing in favor of trade, and are a fairly 
prosperous community. Under Warren 
Hastings, a high official who belonged to 
their community, having amassed a great 
fortune, offered a munificent gift to the tem- 
ple of Puri, in the hope of raising the status 
of his caste. The local priests refused to 
accept the gift from a member of a caste 
which was then regarded as unclean, The 
would-be donor appealed to the pandits of 
Hooghly and Nabadwip, and persuaded 
them to decide that the Bengal Teli is a 
trading caste, deriving its name, not from 
tel “oil” but from the tula or “balance” used 
by traders in their business. In consequence 
of their ruling, the Telis of Bengal proper 


are now regarded as a clean Sudra caste. 
M 


* Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
article on “Caste.” 
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There is no rivalry between social 
classes, for classes are not functional 
entities. Rivalry is a characteristic 
function of status bearers, such as per- 
sons in the class system and castes in 
the caste system. The greater the sta- 
bility of the class system, the greater 
the social distance between persons of 
different classes; and naturally the 
greater the difficulty of upward move- 
ment. The extreme of social distance 
between person and person on this 
earth is probably attained in southern 
India between the Brahmans and the 
“unsightables.” In the United States, 
inter-class social distance is “short” 
and comparatively easily bridged. 
When we say that a person born in a 
certain caste cannot aspire to rise out 
of it, we do not mean that he is hope- 
lessly barred from advancement. He 
may not rise leaving his caste behind 
him; yet, though difficult, it is not 
impossible for him to move up with 
his entire caste. Of course, the caste 
does not rotate upward in the way 
illustrated by W. Lloyd Warner;?* it 
moves up as a person or family might. 
Therefore a person’s status might 
change while his caste affiliation re- 
mained intact. 

So far as the individual is con- 
cerned, in the caste system the limits 
of ambition are definitely narrowed; 
his caste competitors are identified, 
hence rivalry tends to become con- 
flict,” and failure is not so heavily 
penalized as in the class system. Gen- 
erally in class societies ambition is 





*See “American Caste and Class,” The 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLII, 
Sept., 1936, p. 225. 

2G. S. Ghurje, for instance, observes 
that: “Contemporary caste-society presents 
the spectacle of self-centered groups more or 
less in conflict with one another.” Caste 
and Race in India, New York, 1932, p. 181. 
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theoretically limitless; competition 
tends to be individuated and anony- 
mous; hence rivals are not ordinarily 
openly identified; and failure is more 
tragic, because responsibility is atom- 
ized and personalized. A person may 
be declassed, may fall in class posi- 
tion, but he cannot be out-classed in 
the sense that he may be outcasted. 
A social class cannot expel an indi- 
vidual for the simple reason that it is 
not organized for such a function. The 
declassed individual is still within 
some class; but the outcaste has no 
caste whatever. 

In conclusion we may differentiate 
briefly between class, caste, and race 
so far as status is concerned. The idea 
of degrees of rigidity of social status 
of the family or individual as belong- 
ing to a caste or class is not similar to 
the idea of status of the individual as 
belonging to a race. In other words, 
whether a man is a Beniya or a 
Chamar does not imply the same type 
reference as if we were thinking of 
him as a Hindu or an Englishman. 
The caste is a status bearer in a caste 
system; the person and family are 
status bearers in a class system; the 
social class refers to a classification of 
statuses; while racial subordination 
and superordination refer to an inter- 
group power relationship. The bio- 
logical fact that the Britisher in India, 
for example, cannot become a Hindu 
does not of itself make him a white- 
caste member. The whites hold their 
position as a conquering race, not as 
a part of the caste system. 

To make this point clear, let us 
consider a hypothetical social-status 
continuum which is intended to repre- 
sent societies whose social structure 
permits different degrees of freedom of 
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movement from one status position to 
another. Let us say that the United 
States is free, England is midway, and 
Brahmanic India is least free. Now 
think of inserting into this same con- 
tinuum the status relationship be- 
tween say, whites and Hindus, Mo- 
hammedans and Hindus, and Negroes 
and whites in South Africa. Clearly 
the two social phenomena are incom- 
mensurable. We may put it thus: 
Classes segregate a people concep- 
tually by grade or rank, while race or 
nationality differentiates them in their 
aggregate. 

In India that man who refers to 
himself as a high-class, white man 
means first that he is socially better 


than men below him in class status, 
and, secondly, that he is racially dif- 
ferent from the Indians about him. 
The idea, white-man, may mean also 
that he is better than all Indians; but 
this attitude tends to organize all 
Indians, regardless of caste status, 
against white men of all classes, a fact 
which tends to dichotamize them 
definitely into power groups. There is 
no social gradation in the latter rela- 
tionship. It is not necessary for social 
classes or castes to defend their posi- 
tion by building forts and trenches 
about them; yet white men in both 
India and South Africa, for instance, 
never lose sight of the fact that they 
must retain control of the trigger. 











The Philology of Negro Dialect 


EARL CONRAD 


What is the Negro dialect? What is 
it to the white reader or listener? To 
the Northerner and to the Southerner? 
What is it to the Negro reader or 
hearer? What is its influence on the 
English language? What are some of 
its social effects? What is “accent” and 
what is “natural” speech? What direc- 
tion is the American language taking? 

Those questions are not all going 
to be answered, and some not even 
dealt with. The point is: there is a 
problem. There is a social, a philo- 
logical problem. Language constantly 
undergoes change. America, a melting 
pot of peoples, is also a melting pot of 
tongues. The Negro contribution to 
the evolution of the English language 
is extensive. In the present period, the 
times of World War II, a stage of 
“language maturity” has been at- 
tained. That is, enough transformation 
has occurred in speech and writing, as 
it issues from and relates to the Negro, 
so that something substantial may be 
examined. 

Pardon me if I reach no conclusions, 
if I succeed only in presenting a situa- 
tion that has developed. I say that 
something interesting is happening in 
our land, and it is important. Negro 
slang expression, jazz expression, 
street parlance, and the peculiar 
colloquy of various regions of mass 
Negro residence, have entered into the 
English language to stay, to root 
themselves, to become part of the 
orthodox expression of the future. 

That is no more unnatural than that 
so much of our formal language de- 


rives from Latin and Greek origins. 
Who is to say that the contrac- 
tions, the blurrings, and the melodic 
ripplings which the Negro voice con- 
tributes to language, to social com- 
munication, may not form the sub- 
stance of the prefixes, the stems and 
the suffixes of many of our words of 
tomorrow? Who will deny that much 
idiomatic expression, originating in 
the experience of Brown America, has 
become part of the arsenal of the 
broader American forms of communi- 
cation? Who will deny that a tre- 
mendous leap has occurred in the 
language used by Shakespeare and 
the phonetic spelling employed by 
Richard Wright, while yet, both be- 
long to the English language? 

It is a great adventure, this trans- 
formation of language and communi- 
cation: we are all part of it, we go 
along with it, and it goes along with 
us, albeit subtly. Suddenly we wake 
up to find that an expression, an atti- 
tude, or an idiom has become a per- 
manent feature of our spoken inter- 
course, that 7¢ becomes orthodox, and 
that which was once orthodox has 
become archaic or obsolete. In and 
around the new Negro word-forms lies 
much of the language growth in our 
time. 

The transfer of word and thought 
forms, ideas and expressions from the 
Negro world to the white world (the 
two are, by and large, separate 
worlds) goes on in the philological 
spheres as surely as transfers of rela- 
tionships take place in the labor and 
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industrial and political arenas. The 
connections are indissoluble, even 
though less apparent in language than 
in the more obvious realms; and the 
contribution, via words, is as decisive 
upon the future of spoken and written 
English as Negro influence is sig- 
nificant in the political life of the 
nation. The amalgamation of words 
goes on, even as do other amalgama- 
tions. 

A few examples of this “conflict,” 
or interchange, or evolution: 

Consider one of the habits of neo- 
Confederate writers: When they wish 
to distinguish between the language 
of white Southerners and Southern 
Negroes they invariably follow this 
rule: The white person’s conversation 
will be reported in straightforward, 
traditional English, King’s English, 
if you please. The Negro’s words will 
be reported in dialect, or accent, in 
short, in all of the literary forms which 
the Negro’s speech sometimes takes: 
pleonasm, mimesis, aphaeresis, syn- 
cope, and apokope. Yet it is these very 
figures, or word-forms, or variations, 
which are the revolutionary factors in 
the growth and transformation of lan- 
guage, and which are important even 
in the development of social concepts. 
It is these subtle diversions of letters 
and syllables within “orthodox” lan- 
guage forms, which change meanings, 
heighten, simplify or condense them. 
Omitting letters, or cutting out letters 
in the middle of words, employing new 
syllables, consonants and _ vowels, 
where they are not traditionally used, 
but whose use seems to the speaker to 
give emphasis: these are the processes 
that make for new national tongues. 
These processes are so constant that 
they break through the most im- 


mutable rules, usages, habits. But 
when the white Southern writer re- 
ports white speech traditionally, and 
Negro language in dialect he has only 
one purpose. He employs dialect as a 
sign of Negro inferiority; and ignores 
the fait accompli nature of Negro 
speech, which in the last analysis, 
gives it validity. This validity is still 
in a process of shaping itself. How 
deep its integration will be with tradi- 
tional English language, what it will 
do in the way even of transforming 
much of spoken and written English, 
remains the future’s decision. The 
neo-Confederate writer Jim Crows the 
Negro in his writing, by having him 
speak in broad, flat, contracted lan- 
guage tones, and he contrasts this with 
the lily-white, pure King’s English of 
his white characters. He tries to re- 
tain the status quo even in his han- 
dling of speech differences between 
Negro and white. The classic example 
of this is Margaret Mitchell’s Gone 
With the Wind. You would think, 
from reading this, that the white 
Southerners did not have a drawl, an 
accent, a speech that was about the 
same, in its changes from traditional 
English, as that of the Southern 
Negro! 

We may ask, then, Shall the white 
or Negro writer, desirous of writing 
fairly about the Negro, employ dialect 
when he reports Negro speech? If so, 
then why not report all of the various 
white dialect nuances that prevail in 
various parts of the country? Why 
only report, or primarily report, Ne- 
gro dialect? Why not also report white 
Southerners whose speech registers 
language changes similar to those of 
the Southern Negro? In fact, some- 
times this is reported. But where draw 
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the line? How draw it? One thing is 
sure: the onus of inferiority, as 
ascribed to Negro dialect, when used 
in the way writers so often use it, to 
show difference, class and cultural dis- 
tinctions, must be fought. 

In Richard Wright’s phonetic sys- 
tem of spelling, as of his short stories, 
we see a conscious attempt to break 
a lance with this question, to make a 
stand, to present a new language, or 
to explore the cell form of a new 
language, to see what will happen, and 
to dignify the business! Here, due to 
the gravity of his phonetic-spelled 
themes, and the confidence of his 
handling, the Jim Crow use of dialect 
such as Margaret Mitchell’s, receives 
a just slap in the face. And in spite of 
the fact that Wright’s use of dialect 
is heavier than hers, heavier even than 
that employed by any of the dialect- 
using literary enemies. The question 
is, Can Wright’s form be regarded as 
something experimental, or final? Is it 
a straw in the wind of a changing 
language? It is certainly a straw in 
the wind. It may be a caricature of 
what is happening, it may be an ex- 
treme, but whatever it is, that is the 
influence, in part, which is at work 
on both speech and writing, in both 
Negro and white worlds. 

The vase that was pronounced vause 
in Philadelphia, vace in New York, 
va-as in Boston, and vaze elsewhere, 
is the football of American philology: 
but it is Negro dialect, chiefly, that is 
kicking it around, It is an evidence of 
the struggle for word evolution, for 
new “permanent” forms. 

When Octavus Roy Cohen uses his 
“sezwhats,” “whichalls”’ and “how- 
zats,” he reflects the Southern tradi- 
tion of poking scorn at the Negro 
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generally by showing a difference in 
word usages and word pronuncia- 
tions—but showing them in unjusti- 
fiable situations, and with an un- 
justifiable prejudice and motive to 
begin with. But the very speech forms 
which he finds so intriguing, or profit- 
able, will one day overwhelm him and 
all of his confederates (sic!), leave 
them behind as incorrect reporters and 
interpreters, and go on to something 
basic, acceptable, decent and in- 
evitable. 

An example of the difficulty in 
which the writer finds himself or her- 
self who panders to an uncritical use 
of dialect, special spelling, and use of 
“typical” Negro words is the case .of 
Hildegarde Hoyt Swift, author of 
“The Railroad to Freedom.” In this 
juvenile novel and semibiography of 
Harriet Tubman, she employs dialect 
in the same way as has Margaret 
Mitchell. The whites speak with 
straightforward spelling; while the 
Negroes are shown as something dif- 
ferent through such an intense use of 
heavy dialect that the reading itself 
is often very difficult and meaning 
itself is strained. Finally, at the end 
of the book, the author apologizes for 
the incessant use of such words as 
“nigger” and “pickanniny,” and so 
forth, and justifies this use in the name 
of realism, and not as representing her 
own views. But a lot of damage has 
been done—and unfortunately, by a 
sympathizer. The whites remain su- 
perior beings, even the “villains,” and 
uniformly they have a higher, a better, 
a more natural form of communica- 
tion: that is, such an impression re- 
sults. The Negroes remain imprisoned 
humans, “niggers.” That is the effect, 
no matter how large and sympathetic 
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the intention. That is the danger of 
compromising with the literary meth- 
od of the Old South—and the New 
South! 

Apropos of that point, here is the 
nexus of the question: When the white 
speaker or writer contracts the word 
Negro to “nigger,” he reveals his whole 
status, that is, his desire for a superior 
status to that “enjoyed” by the Ne- 
gro. From this fundamental break 
with the first word itself, there stems 
his long line of views about Negro 
language, and communication, in gen- 
eral. From the instant the word “nig- 
ger” is accepted and used, all other 
misuse of dialect follows. An endless 
chain of misconceptions then flow 
from this original distortion. And so 
it is intended! Finally, the Negro him- 
self, under certain circumstances, em- 
ploys the same word, but not always 
with the same connotations as those 
understood by the whites. It has been 
remarked that the word “nigger,” can 
be used, even with respect, by white 
Southerners, so deeply is it ingrained 
in that consciousness. Their respect 
may be personal, but the damage is 
indubitably there, and the “respect” is 
not fundamental. So long as that word 
remains the premise of a difference 
between the language variables and a 
symptom of the social variables of the 
two peoples, the philological problem 
will remain. Negroes and sympathetic 
white writers can help in straightening 
out this situation; but no real progres- 
sive change can occur without a sys- 
tem of re-education of the people’s 
minds and ways. Until then the lan- 
guage growth in a Negro world, kept 
apart, will struggle along, uncon- 
sciously, and without any guiding laws 
of change. 


“Amos and Andy” is an evidence in 
radio of the same effect as Margaret 
Mitchell exerts in literature. Here are 
two white men making out the black 
man to be something between a sub- 
human and an insensitive brute. Their 
effect on public thinking has probably 
been twice as deepgoing as the effect 
of “Gone With the Wind,” and to the 
Negroes’ detriment. Nor are they ex- 
ponents of the valid elements of the 
Negro’s contribution to the seman- 
tics of today’s and tomorrow’s lan- 
guage. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar used dialect 
in a natural flowering from the Negro 
seed. Here dialect emerges as a legiti- 
mate and original contribution, re- 
flecting the Negro’s original cultural 
base. Others, especially Langston 
Hughes, have employed dialect in this 
same natural way. Here is the solid 
element that makes its weight felt on 
traditional English. 

Probably the highest expression, 
even if it sometimes seems a carica- 
tured expression of what the Negro is 
rightfully doing to the language that 
was foisted upon him, is to be found 
in Dan Burley’s writings. Here is a 
true “native son” of the Negro-Ameri- 
can language, or the Negro transfor- 
mation of the English language. Here 
is the idiom transmitted and trans- 
fused, extracted and distilled, ab- 
sorbed and reflected. Through Burley’s 
synthesizing machine there passes the 
“native” Negro-American language, 
idiom, dialect and expression emerging 
as something new and different in 
spoken English. Certainly Burley is 
one of the symptomatic influences, as 
is Wright, and as was Dunbar. 

Finally there is that vast host of 
Negroes who speak with no special 
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accent or dialect at all, no idiom apart 
from general, white American idiom. 
These are not represented in white 
literature, movies or radio at all; they 
are not admitted as being in existence 
even; and they have the right to resent 
their unjust omission. They are a re- 
flex of the permanent features of the 
English language—permanent, so far, 
anyway—carrying over, in respect of 
semantics, the status quo element in 
American communication by words. 
But this group is full well aware of the 
tendencies of new language modes and 
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concepts in its own midst. They can 
often “shift languages” when they 
want to. They too, form a bloc, which, 
by antithesis, further verifies the logic 
of a growing philological change in 
American speech and writing. 

The foregoing is, of course, only a 
skimming of the surface of this ques- 
tion; but extensive problems of aes- 
thetics, literature, language and ideas 
are inherent in this realm of being, for 
it is part of the philosophy of Amer- 
ica, part of the ever-changing 
American dream—of freedom. 
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“For Health’s Sake—Write It in 
Basic English!” 
GWENDOLYN C. ann MAURICE A. LEE 


Tue PEOPLE vs. THE Kina@’s ENGLISH 


Every year the public health clinics 
of this country give away millions of 
pamphlets. So do insurance companies. 
So do astrologers and patent-medicine 
manufacturers. So do Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, the Sons and Daughters of 
David, agencies of government, and, 
in fact, everyone who wishes in some 
way to influence or instruct the public. 
The paper devoted to these pamphlets 
probably. wastes every year a forest 
or two of pulp wood, and sizable ponds 
of ink. Just beyond the printing 
presses await thousands of waste- 
paper dealers and scavengers to cart 
away the remains. What happens to 
the public somewhere between the 
printing presses and the waste-paper 
dealers? 

Probably, in most cases, nothing at 
all. Many people for whom pamphlets 
are intended can’t read them; others 
won’t read them. Many pamphlets are 
misunderstood, or soon forgotten; 
hardly any have traceable effects upon 
either public opinion or action. Pam- 
phleteers love to write in the King’s 
English. They assume falsely that 
millions of people are well educated. 
They forget that as many as two 
adults in five in nation-wide studies 
have been found to have a reading 
ability of the fifth grade, or less. Or, 
as shown by the 1940 United States 
Census Report, that thirty per cent of 
the entire populations of some states 
never goes beyond the fourth grade in 
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school. And, in many cases, the pub- 
lic’s failure to read beautifully written 
pamphlets is indeed a blessing. The 
money people would waste in buying 
Dr. Post’s Pain Pulverizer, or Dr. 
Quack’s Cancer Corrective, in case the 
public read the sales pamphlets put 
out by the manufacturers, is more 
wisely invested in War Bonds and 
Stamps, or in having a rousing good 
time. 

But it is a different matter in the 
case of the public health clinics. The 
pamphlets these agencies distribute 
are intended to tell poorly educated 
people how to prepare for an expected 
baby, how to avoid diseases, and how 
to cooperate in campaigns to eliminate 
certain health hazards to themselves 
and their communities. If these pam- 
phlets are mis-read, or not read, evil 
days may fall upon both individuals 
and communities. In any case the re- 
sult is a waste of scientific knowledge 
among people who need it and have 
few other ways of getting it. 

One of the writers of this article be- 
came aware of the reading needs of 
poorly educated people while serving 
as medical social worker at the Sloss- 
field Health Center of Birmingham, 
Alabama. Funds put up by the State 
of Alabama, Jefferson County (where 
Birmingham is), the Federal Govern- 
ment, private industry and philan- 
thropy, maintain Slossfield Health 
Center to give free or part-pay medi- 
cal care to Negroes who can’t afford 
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a private doctor. Nearly 500 patients 
come to the Center every week, to be 
treated or to obtain information about 
tuberculosis, child and maternal wel- 
fare, and venereal diseases. The writer 
every day gave out health pamphlets 
to poorly educated miners and their 
families, mill and factory workers, and 
“reliefers,” constantly worried by the 
thought that the patients couldn’t read 
them well, if at all. The other writer 
has an interest in the way people read. 
The two began to think out some way 
for writing health pamphlets suitable 
for the reading abilities of poorly edu- 
cated patients. As a result they de- 
vised and put into operation the fol- 
lowing experiment in reading. 


THE PLAN 


The writers constructed two reading 
tests from pamphlets which Slossfield 
Health Center distributes to its pa- 
tients. The pamphlets are: 

Information for Expectant Mothers, pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company; 

Care of the Teeth, published by the 
Church and Dwight Company; 

The Alabama Health Almanac, compiled 
and published by the Alabama Writers’ 
Project of the WPA; and 

A reprint of the article, “Why Don’t We 
Stamp Out Syphilis?” by U.S. Surgeon 
General Parran, first published in the 
Reader’s Digest, June, 1936. 


Test passages for each of the two 
tests were four selections, one from 
each of the above sources. The writers 
lifted passages for one of the tests 
from the pamphlets without change of 
any kind. They then simplified these 
selections from the pamphlets and 
placed them in a second reading test. 
They gave the test containing un- 
simplified passages to one group of 
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Slossfield Health Center patients; the 
other test containing simplified pas- 
sages they gave to another group. 
From the results the investigators 
hoped to find out two things: (1) just 
how much better would the patients be 
able to read the health pamphlets if 
the authors had written them in a 
simple way; (2) whether the form the 
investigators used in simplifying test 
passages is a good one for writing 
health articles intended for poorly 
educated readers. 

The writers obtained simplification 
by re-writing paragraphs in Basic 
English. They chose Basic English be- 
cause the 850 words which make up 
the entire Basic vocabulary, and the 
rules for writing Basic English enable 
one to express notions usually implied 
by vague words in a clear manner.’ 
The inventor of Basic English, C. K. 
Ogden, designed it to become an in- 
ternational language, and to teach 
English to foreigners and immigrants. 
However, not the least of Basic’s 
strong points is its usefulness in in- 
structing American citizens who 
haven’t had much schooling. 

The investigators thought it best 
not to follow Basic rules to the letter. 
They recalled that in a study made by 
Edgar Dale and Ralph W. Tyler? of 
the reading abilities of poorly edu- 
cated adults, the presence in reading 
matter of one-syllable words, short 
sentences, short paragraphs, and the 
second person pronoun helped such 
adults to understand what they read. 

1See C. K. Ogden, The System of Basic 
English, New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 
Company, 1934. 

*Edgar Dale and Ralph W. Tyler, “A 
Study of the Factors Influencing the Diffi- 
culty of Reading Materials for Adults of 


Limited Reading Ability,” Library Quarter- 
ly, 3: No. 3. Jl 1934. 
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Hence, when the Basic English Dic- 
tionary® gave words of several sylla- 
bles the writers substituted words of 
one and occasionally two syllables 
which they took from a list of ele- 
mentary-school words compiled by C. 
R. Stone.* They also thought question- 
sentences would be useful in drawing 
the reader’s attention to important 
ideas, and the use of and, but, and so 


*C. K. Ogden, Basic English Dictionary. 
Orthological Committee, Cambridge, Mass. 

*Clarence R. Stone, A Graded Vocabu- 
lary for Primary Reading. St. Louis: Web- 
ster Publishing Company, 1936. 


(Unchanged form) 

The nature, course, and varieties of 
malarial infection form a subject which is, 
in many ways, puzzling to the medical pro- 
fession, to say nothing of the laity. It is 
sufficient to say that the disease is the result 
of a chain of circumstances, An infected per- 
son is bitten by the mosquito, which in turn 
bites and poisons other people with its in- 
fection. It is impossible to say which, in 
the course of time or evolution, got the 
germ first, man or mosquito. 


Tooth decay is probably the most preva- 
lent disease condition found in man. With- 
out doubt it is the commonest of diseases 
of the mouth. The cause of dental decay is 
not at present definitely established. Evolu- 
tionary heredity would seem to have a bear- 
ing upon tooth formation. The diet of the 
mother during the pre-natal period and the 
diet of the child in early life have been 
shown to be important factors in the build- 
ing of strong, healthy teeth, and no doubt 


between sentences containing closely 
connected or contrasted ideas would 
help the reader make easy transitions 
and summaries. 

In short the investigators simplified 
the reading matter by re-writing pas- 
sages in Basic English modified by 
the use of as many one-syllable words 
as possible, short sentences and para- 
graphs, the second person pronoun, 
question-sentences, and and, but, and 
so between sentences containing re- 
lated or contrasted ideas. 

There follow the unsimplified and 
simplified passages of the tests: 


(Changed form) 

How much about malaria do you know? 

Doctors do not seem able to tell you all 
about it. No one else is able to tell you all 
things about malaria. <i 

But doctors do know one thing. They 
let you know how you catch malaria. This 
is the way they say you get it. A mosquito 
first bites someone with malaria. Then the 
mosquito gets it. The same mosquito then 
bites you, and gives you the malaria. The 
mosquito takes it from sick people to well 
people. 

So you see then mosquitoes give malaria 
to men. But they have to get it from men 
also. And this makes you think, far back 
through time, who had malaria first? Men 
or mosquitoes? 

No one seems able to tell you that. No 
one knows that much about malaria. 


Men and women by the millions have 
teeth go bad. Bad teeth make up most 
mouth troubles you see people have. 

No one knows for certain why your 
teeth go bad. It may be you got good or 
bad teeth from your mother and father. 
And the kind of food your mother ate 
before you were born may have made your 
teeth what they are now. But did you eat 
the right kind of food when you were a 
child? That may have made you have good 
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the structure of the tooth has much to do 
with resisting decay. 
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or bad teeth. The way your teeth grew up 
in you keeps them strong, or makes them 
go bad. 


Ill 


Walking out of doors is usually a safe 
form of exercise for the expectant mother. 
The length of the walk depends upon how 
quickly she begins to feel tired. Women who 
are not used to walking should start out 
with a five-minute walk and increase the 
period gradually. A leisurely walk away from 
jostling crowds and not continued beyond 
the point of fatigue is better than an ener- 
getic walk among crowds. It is best to walk 
during the sunny hours of the day, as sun- 
light is necessary for both mother and child. 
In the summertime, however, the expectant 
mother should avoid walking during that 
period of the day when the sun is hottest. 


All circumstances point to our ability to 
control syphilis far better than we have tu- 
berculosis, to stamp it out more -effectively 
than we have typhoid. The spirochete which 
causes syphilis is a delicate organism that 
will live only on moist surfaces. It does not 
withstand drying out and therefore can 
exist only for a short time outside the body. 
There is no intermediary host such as we 
find in mosquito-borne malaria, or louse- 
borne typhus, and there is no reservoir of 
infection aside from man himself. It appears 
in a multitude of sporadic epidemics, 
through single infections by personal con- 
tact from victim to victim. And we know 
how to render such cases non-infectious. 


The investigators wrote six true- 
false statements for each of the above 
passages, so arranged that a patient 
could make a perfect comprehension 
score of 24 in case he could read that 
well. True-false statements and test 


Most mothers about to have babies may 
take walks. You may walk as long as you 
do not begin to feel tired. 

It may be you are not used to taking 
walks. How long may you walk at the start, 
then? Not more than five minutes. Then 
add a little time each day you go out. 

Where may the mother walk? And how 
may she walk? 

Do not walk where crowds go. You may 
get shaken up. Keep walking slowly. So 
stop when you start to feel tired. Walking 
in the sun is better than any other time. 
Both you and your coming baby need sun 
light. 

But do not walk in the hot summer sun. 
Wait for a cooler part of the day. 


IV 


Nothing keeps us from getting rid of 
syphilis. We are able to get rid of it better 
than tuberculosis. We can stamp it out easier 
than typhoid fever. 

Why are we able to stamp out syphilis 
so well? Because the syphilis germ has to 
keep alive on something damp. But it dies 
quickly when dried out. So you see the germ 
will die quickly outside your body. 

Mosquitoes take malaria from man to 
man. And lice take typhus from one man 
to another. But no such bugs spread syphilis. 
When you get syphilis you get it straight 
from someone else. 

Sometimes you see groups of people with 
syphilis. This is from a few persons spread- 
ing it around, But the spread may be 
stopped. We may treat the few persons with 
it. And then they will not be able to give 
it to the others. 


directions for both tests were the same, 
and were written in the form used in 
simplifying passages. After making up 
the test forms and trying them out on 
adults who had not gone far in school, 
the writers asked five graduate stu- 
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dents and six college graduates to read 
them. By changing original forms to 
match the opinions of such well-edu- 
cated persons the writers felt certain 
the tests could be depended upon to 
be fairly accurate measures of pa- 
tients’ abilities to read health pam- 
phlets. 

A question arose regarding the need 
for simplifying common medical terms 
contained in the test passages. Would 
a patient recognize tuberculosis or 
syphilis as well as he would 7.B., or 
bad blood, or some other.more familiar 
term? The Basic English Dictionary 
gives no simpler forms for such terms. 
The investigators believed that a pa- 
tient’s long familiarity with common 
names of diseases would allow him to 
recognize them wherever he sees them. 
However, to make sure, they gave a 
pre-test to some of the patients. They 
listed common medical names in one 
column; patients checked words or 
phrases in another column nearest in 
meaning to the terms, as follows: 

. bad eyes 
. chills and fever 


child 
box 


malaria 


cake 
bugs 
hat 
lice 


mosquitoes 


Pode Bwrdd me 


syphilis pox 
horse 
. bad blood 


cat 


. sick heart 
Tee: 

headache 
bad lungs 


food 

. fever 

boy 

. toothache 


tuberculosis 


typhoid 


Pode PWD Pod 


typhus 1. health 
2. meat 
3. foot trouble 
4. fever 


The investigators then wrote out the 
words for other patients in a form 
which would help them “sound them 
out,” thinking probably they had 
learned to read long words that way: 
MA-LA-RI-A, TU-BER-CU-LO-SIS, 
and so on. Results of the pre-test 
showed that the patients had little 
trouble reading common medical 
names. Further, the examiners would 
accomplish little by writing the words 
for the patients to “sound out.” A few 
persons had trouble in recognizing 
typhus, which one may ascribe to their 
lack of knowledge of a disease which 
is rare in their community. 


SELECTING SUBJECTS FOR THE TESTS 


The writers chose as possible sub- 
jects for the reading tests eighty-six 
persons of about the same age, repre- 
senting a cross-section of patients who 
go regularly to Slossfield Health Cen- 
ter. They then studied the patients to 
make certain that.those selected were 
really adults of little education. They 
found eleven of the number could not 
read at all—five could not even read 
numerals. These they excluded. At the 
other end of the scale they excluded 
nine patients who had gone to high 
school and beyond—three had done 
one to three years of college work. One 
man had reached only the second 
grade before he left school. The ex- 
aminer gave him a pre-test and judged 
his performance would not justify his 
being placed in any group of readers. 
Subtractions from the eighty-six left 
sixty-five whom the examiner paired 
as evenly as possible in age, sex, and 
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grade reached in school to provide a 
control group of thirty-two, and an 
experimental group of thirty-three, 
distributed as follows: 


reading the unsimplified test. The 
average number of minutes, 15, con- 
sumed by the experimental group is 
1.5 times less than 23.4, the average 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF PATIENTS IN CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 








Control Group 


Experimental Group 








Average Average 

—, svnep pend Number ——, Aveap N Pam er 
eache ge of Men eache ge of Men 

In School Women | tn School Women 
7.9 24.6 10 22 Td 24.2 12 21 








ReEsutts From Tests 


The examiner gave the test con- 
taining unsimplified passages to the 
control group of patients, and the test 
containing simplified passages to the 
experimental group. She gave the tests 
to patients singly, or in small groups, 
in a room removed from disturbances. 
Keeping in mind that the subjects 
probably had never marked true-false 
items before, she read the test direc- 
tions aloud and explained clearly what 
the patients were to do. No time lim- 
its were placed on the test, but the ex- 
aminer kept the time each patient con- 
sumed in reading the passages and 
marking the items, and wrote it on his 
test booklet. 

A patient’s comprehension score was 
the number of items he wrongly chose 
subtracted from twenty-four, the score 
he would have made in case all his 
choices had been correct. Occasional 
items skipped by patients were not in- 
cluded in their total scores. Results of 
the testing are indicated in Table II. 

The average comprehension score, 
17.95, made by the experimental group 
reading the simplified test is 1.6 times 
greater than 11.06, the average score 
made by the control group of patients 


number of minutes required by the 
control group. We may conclude from 
these results that on the average the 
patients reading the simplified pas- 
sages understood what they read just 
about one and a half times better than 
those who read unsimplified passages 
taken from the health pamphlets. 
Further, those reading the simplified 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE COMPREHENSION SCORES AND 
AVERAGE READING TIME IN MINUTES OF 
CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL 














GROUPS* 

Control Group _|Experimental Group 
Average Average 
Compre- Average Compre- Average 
h Reading| }, Reading 

ension Time ension “Time 

Score Score 

11.06 23.4 17.95 15 








* All averages are mean scores. 


matter needed on the average only a 
little more than half the time needed 
by the others. The larger implications 
are that in case the authors of health 
pamphlets (or those who distribute 
them) will simplify writing in some 
such fashion as was done in this arti- 
cle, poorly educated patients will have 
a much better chance of learning how 
to care for an expected baby, how to 
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avoid syphilis, how to look after their 
teeth, and how to keep from getting 
malaria. 


CoNCLUSIONS, ENDING WITH A WISH 


This article would be unfair to its 
readers and to the inventor of Basic 
English to give the impression that 
Basic was designed for people to write 
things in childlike simplicity. Quite 
the contrary. In the hands of an ex- 
pert, Basic becomes a crystal-clear 
way of writing, suitable for those who 
prefer the King’s English, yet wish to 
write plainly enough for others to un- 
derstand. But a strong point of Basic 
is its flexibility. It lends itself to many 
types of modifications, such as the 
writers of this article sought to apply 


to the needs of poorly educated adults. 
Other experimenters may find many 
uses to which Basic may be put in 
meeting other needs, which will not 
require modifications such as were 
used here. 

The writers fervently hope the 
makers of Dr. Post’s Pain Pulverizer 
or Dr. Quack’s Cancer Corrective will 
not simplify their pamphlets. Nor re- 
formers of most kinds. Nor dewy-eyed 
sentimentalists or rabid propagandists. 
Nor tongue-wagging politicians. Nor 
any others who seek to victimize the 
public mind. But health educators are 
trying to give people information they 
need. Then, for the people’s sakes, for 
health’s sake—write it in Basic Eng- 
lish! 











Educational Implications of the Negro 
College Radio Program 
JOHN LASH 


During the past year the meeting of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators was a significant edu- 
cational conference is its explanation 
of the decisive réle of the school in 
the war effort of the country. Yet the 
convention was not actually held nor 
did members of the association attend 
panel discussions in regional cities. 
The crisis in transportation dictated 
that the organized administrators of 
the country forego the social fellow- 
ship which in previous years had 
helped attract schoolmen from every 
corner of the country. However, the 
very theme of the proposed meeting, 
“The Réle of the Nation’s Schools in 
Winning the War and Earning the 
Peace,” suggested the imperative na- 
ture of the discussions scheduled. An 
impressive list of speakers had been 
arranged. And so, undaunted by the 
cancellation of the actual gathering 
of delegates, the directors of the group 
turned to one of the latest agencies of 
public education to achieve a meeting 
of minds. The convention met by 
radio.* 

This “convention of the air” by a 
leading educational organization em- 
phasized the increasingly important 
réle which radio has come to play in 
public education. Radio broadcasters 
have long contended that their me- 
dium is a powerful instrument for 
education, but, though many radio 

* Bernard Farley, “The Convention Never 


Held,” School and Society, May 15, 1943, 
pp. 1 ff. 
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stations were founded by colleges, edu- 
cators themselves have had reserva- 
tions about the integrity and legiti- 
macy of the educational broadcast as 
it has been handled by commercial 
broadcasters.” The process of adjust- 
ing the two points of view, however, is 
apparently progressing, for the use of 
radio by the school administrators and 
by other educational groups® as an 
integral part of their programs is in- 
creasing. Efforts to utilize the vast 
coverage of the typical radio station 
for the dissemination of educational 
information are graduating from the 
informal and random schooling of 
commercial presentations to the or- 
ganized and integrated broadcasts of 
schools, colleges and similar academic 
units.* Attendance at the Fourteenth 
Institute for Education by Radio, 
sponsored by Ohio State University, 
included more than 700 representa- 
tives of schools, colleges, the govern- 


?For discussions of the two points of 
view see Robert J. Landry, Educators and 
the Art of Radio, Rocky Mountain Radio 
Council Bulletin, October 10, 1942, pp. 1 ff. 
and Charles S. Steinberg, “The Use and 
Misuse of Radio,” School and Society, June 
12, 1943, pp. 670 ff. 

*The Summer Session of the University 
of Utah sponsored a radio-education con- 
ference devoted to the possible uses of 
radio in promoting safety education. A full 
account of this meeting is contained in 
School and Society, August 14, 1943, pp. 
101-102, 

*See accounts of use of radio at the 
University of Wisconsin in Education for 
Victory, January 1, 1943, and at Northwest- 
ern, Stanford, Syracuse, Baylor, Drake and 
New York universities in Hducation for 
Victory, June 15, 1943, p. 13. 
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ment and the commercial broadcast- 
ers.© Meetings of sponsors of many 
and various points of view point to a 
greater collaboration between the 
radio industry and the educational 
agencies of the country and enunciate 
the increased emphasis on a legitimate 
and planned radio education. The new 
cooperation between radio and educa- 
tion is manifest in such projects as 
The Inter-American University of the 
Air, initiated by Dr. James Rowland 
Angell. Dissatisfied in retirement after 
a fruitful career, Dr. Angell welcomed 
the opportunity to educate by radio 
and formed the “university” with the 
cooperation of the National Broad- 
casting Company.® The Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s American 
School of the Air is a longtime feature 
of that network’s schedule and is 
typical of the programs being aired 
under the able direction of Lyman 
Bryson, head of the company’s educa- 
tion staff. Moreover, experimental 
college broadcasts are finding their 
counterparts in cooperative educa- 
tional projects among the secondary 
and elementary schools of the nation 
and the radio stations.’ “Enough has 
been accomplished .. . both in the field 
of broadcasting and in the use of edu- 
cational techniques made possible by 
radio research to prove that the im- 
portance of radio in the educational 
field is profound and far-reaching.’® 


* Education for Victory, June 1, 1943, 


p. 5. 

*“Angell’s Air University,” Newsweek, 
July 6, 1942, p. 60. 

*“WMT Cooperates with Schools,” Edu- 
cation for Victory, January 1, 1943, p. 31 
and “A Novel Device for Presenting World 
News to the Public Schools,” School and 
Society, May 22, 1943, pp. 605-6. 

*David Sarnoff, “Foreword,” Radio- 
Electronics in Education (pamphlet: Radio 
Corporation of America), 1943, p. 2. 
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Negro colleges too have made use 
of the resources of radio in their gen- 
eral programs and have been active in 
the broadcasting of programs since the 
the early days of the industry. One of 
the pioneer radio groups of the coun- 
try was the famous Fisk University 
Jubilee Singers, whose programs ap- 
parently set the pattern for many sub- 
sequent Negro college programs. Other 
colleges have presented occasional pro- 
grams celebrating special events in the 
history and development of their in- 
stitutions. However, evidence of the 
past is that Negro colleges have been 
interested in the publicity which radio 
affords to them rather than in its 
implications for educational service. 
Few colleges have identified their pro- 
grams on the air with their programs 
in the classroom.® It is not too much 
to say that entertainment has been 
the key to a majority of the Negro 
college broadcasts. 

In the last few years, however, a 
new emphasis has slowly made itself 
felt in the Negro college radio pro- 
gram. Colleges are evolving broadcasts 
which are aimed at education as well 
as entertainment. This change of stress 
has been particularly marked during 
the past five years, in which may have 
begun a new era in the use of radio 
by educational institutions, Negro and 
white. A recent poll reveals that Negro 
colleges are constantly transforming 
their broadcasts into educational fea- 
tures and that some schools are ex- 
perimenting with the very latest ideas 
in radio education.’® This is a sig- 


*“General Studies of Colleges for Ne- 
groes,” National Survey of Higher Educa- 
tion for Negroes, II, 1942, p. 118. 

* A summary of the complete results of 
the poll may be found in Opportunity, Oc- 
tober, 1943, pp. 158-61, 182-3 under the title 
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nificant development in view of in- 
creased time allotments to colleges 
by radio stations. Our colleges may 
be expected to take the lead in pre- 
senting a new type of Negro radio 
program, a program which will more 
accurately reflect their academic pro- 
grams. 

It is important to note in this con- 
nection the singular character of the 
relationship between Negro colleges 
and the general public, for radio pro- 
grams invariably seek to appeal to the 
interests of the listener if they expect 
to survive for any length.“ In the 
South, where the Negro schools are 
massed, the colleges have been the in- 
advertent representatives of their race 
in a culture which divides and segre- 
gates whites and Negroes. The great 
emollient in race relations has tradi- 
tionally been the Negro song and in 
the past many colleges have literally 
existed “on glorious melody.””? It was 
therefore natural and logical that the 
spiritual should transfer itself from a 
declining concert hall to the attractive 
microphone as the leading “ear ap- 
peal” of the college broadcast. This 
was indeed the prime expectation of 
the philanthropic paternalism which 
largely subsidized Negro colleges until 
the thirties. However, with the en- 
forced assumption of the expense of 
Negro education by public agencies, 
scholarship and genuine achievement 
have replaced the synthetic values of 
other years. The advent of accrediting 
agencies and special departments of 
“The Negro and Radio” by the author of 
this paper. 

* Angell, “Radio and National Morale,” 
The American Journal of Sociology, Novem- 
ber, 1941, p. 357. 

*Few Negro colleges in the South failed 


to send singers to the East annually in an 
effort to secure financial aid, 





Negro education in states has meant a 
more realistic measurement of the con- 
tributions of schools and colleges.'* 
The new emphases in education have 
revamped public expectations and 
have dictated that schools stand or fall 
on results. It has followed that the 
publicized accomplishments of the col- 
lege, including those broadcasted by 
radio, have conformed to the new re- 
quirements. 

One of the strongest indications of 
the newer and more appropriate view 
which Negro colleges are taking of 
their radio activities is to be found in 
the curriculum offerings of leading in- 
stitutions. Course groupings have been 
expanded to recognize increased em- 
ployment opportunities for Negroes in 
radio and allied industries. Robinson 
found that some twenty-one Negro 
colleges offered in 1942-43 a total of 
fifty courses in various phases of 
radio."* A much higher number of 
schools have radio programs on local 
stations. Radio clubs are becoming a 
standard activities medium and stu- 
dents are being encouraged to take 
an active part in school broadcasts.*® 
These curricular and extra-curricular 
adjustments are seriously preparing 
young people for the possibilities of 
careers in radio, possibilities which 
have increased during the war emer- 
gency.’ The Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College Bulletin describes 
a typical course as follows: 


Fundamental Radio Theory. Lecture and 


* Kelly Miller, “The Past, Present and 
Future of the Negro College,” JouRNAL oF 
Necro Epucation, 3:415 ff., J] 1933. 

* “Radio in Negro Colleges,” The Ameri- 
- a of Physics, December, 1942, pp. 

1 4 

*“Radio Club,” Hampton Bulletin, 
XXXIX, No. 6, May, 1943, p. 121. 

“ Robinson, op. cit., p. 321. 
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laboratory demonstrations in the production 
of radio-frequency currents, radiation, and 
various methods of radio communication. 

. Explanations of functions of associated 
apparatus, such as microphones, pickups, 
speakers, photo-electric cells, 


Courses similar to this one are pre- 
paring students for work as radio tech- 
nicians and engineers. Moreover, out 
of these courses comes an intensified 
interest in the actual broadcasting of 
programs, another area in which op- 
portunities for Negroes are increasing. 

Here it becomes apparent that the 
college radio activities serve as an 
educating force for participants as well 
as an educative force for those who 
listen, Apprentice training in the fun- 
damental skills of radio broadcasting 
is vital for students if they are to 
become associated in the industry 
after graduation. In the past one of 
the valid arguments advanced against 
the inclusion of radio training and 
radio programs in the service of Negro 
colleges has been that radio denies 
much of its opportunities to Negroes. 
It is still true that in most sections of 
the country Negroes can hope for no 
more than superficial and temporary 
entertainment work in radio. In gen- 
eral, however, opportunities for legiti- 
mate careers in the radio industry are 
being offered on a scale much broader 
than many Negroes suspect.’* The fact 
seems to be that Negroes have not had 
the training which is required for a 
successful career as a radio actor or 
director or scriptwriter, largely be- 
cause there has been no provision for 
such training in our schools. This 
situation is being rectified in schools 
which are taking advantage of the 





* Lash, “The Negro and Radio,” Oppor- 
tunity, p. 159. 


facilities of local stations to broad- 
cast student programs. A logical de- 
velopment of this trend would be the 
establishment of campus studios. 
Schools with sufficient budgets can ex- 
pect to realize great vocational bene- 
fits with their own stations, especial- 
ly in areas of the country where local 
tradition limits the advancement of 
Negroes. A college radio program or 
a college radio station is the means 
of practical training for young Ne- 
groes who are sensitive to the chal- 
lenge which radio offers them today. 
As an educative force for the gen- 
eral public the Negro college radio 
program is even more important. “For 
the general adult audience, numbered 
in the millions, the (organized educa- 
tional broadcast) offers particular ad- 
vantages over random radio schooling. 
It gives to those who have never gone 
to college . . . the opportunity right in 
their own homes, to continue with sys- 
tematic and up-to-the-minute educa- 
tion, under the most favorable and in- 
teresting conditions.”*® It is in its 
provision for this type of education, 
particularly in sections of the country 
where illiteracy is high, that the Ne- 
gro college program can render its 
greatest service. Broadcasts which ex- 
plain and simplify the facts of na- 
tional and racial cultures, which 
dramatize the historical contributions 
of elements of the population to our 
national culture, which bring to life 
the facts of the textbook are agencies 
of public education which can reach 
thousands who would otherwise re- 


*“School-owned Radio Station,” Schol- 
astic, May 19, 1941. 

* Sterling Fisher, “The Inter-American 
University of the ’Air,” Radtio-Electronics 
and Education, (Radio Corporation of 
America, 1943) p. 36. 
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main indigent. “There is a magnificent 
opportunity to make history, geogra- 
phy, science, anthropology come alive 
over the air.””° A variety of ap- 
proaches to the task is opened to the 
college by the diversified tastes and 
interests of the people who compose 
the listening audience. A sampling of 
this range of subject matter may be 
gained from the Wisconsin presenta- 
tions: “Introductory Sociology,” 
“United States at War,” “Social His- 
tory of the United States,” “World 
Literature” and “Music.’”" In 1940 
the Fort Valley State College, one of 
the pioneers in the new educational 
broadcasts among Negro colleges, pre- 
sented a statewide dramatization of 
the founding of the first Negro Baptist 
church in America. Bennett College, 
another sponsor of the educational 
program, aired a series called “Amer- 
icans, Too, Who Have Achieved.” At- 
lanta University broadcasted a series 
entitled “Freedom in the Modern 
World.” Such programs have appeal 
for radio listeners when they are skill- 
fully done and they add to the edu- 
cational services of the schools. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
these programs must appeal to the 
listener and must be sensitive to con- 
siderations of listener motivation.” 
The success of the aforementioned 
broadcasts and of others of a similar 
type”* with their listeners assures that 
an effective combination of prepara- 


* Steinberg, op. cit., p. 762. 

*“University Broadcasts Courses,” Edu- 
cation for Victory, January 1, 1943, p. 31. 

* Angell, “Radio and National Morale,” 
The American Journal of Sociology, Novem- 
ber, 1941, p. 357. 

*Letters were received from 28 states 
and a Canadian province in response to an 
NEA broadcast on the subject Education 
and the People’s Peace (CBS, July 15, 1943). 
See NEA Journal, September 1943. 
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tion and presentation can secure re- 
sults. Schools which fear that the in- 
experience of their teachers and stu- 
dents in radio broadcasting may 
jeopardize the success of such pro- 
grams may take advantage of the li- 
brary of the Script and Transcription 
Exchange of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Records and transcriptions se- 
cured from this agency have already 
been proved and, though the school 
personnel may lose valuable training, 
the school broadcast does identify it- 
self with educational programs. More- 
over, there is much to be gained in 
methodology and technique from such 
recordings and transcriptions, for they 
are expert presentations by trained 
radio personnel. 

A further use of the educational 
broadcast is in the field of current 
problems of living. Such subjects as 
consumer education, health, com- 
munity hygiene, ration reminders, 
hints to housewives—all attract listen- 
ers because they deal with problems 
which are immediately vital. The 
United States government has taken 
the lead in this type of broadcast be- 
cause the war has demonstrated the 
urgent need for such programs as ad- 
juncts to the wartime restrictions on 
consumer buying and selling and the 
necessity for maintaining a healthy 
nation. However, the war has merely 
pronounced the demand for such in- 
formation, for it was an evident need 
prior to the declaration of hostilities. 
Listed among the responsibilities and 
opportunities of Negro colleges for 
adult education—in a survey which 
was begun before the war—was com- 
munity training in health, employ- 
ment, recreation and civic relations.” 





™““General Studies of Colleges for Ne- 
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Any of these subjects and indeed all 
of them are potential subject matter 
for the broadcast which aims at edu- 
cation. Negro colleges are recognizing 
these areas in their radio programs 
and are making definite contributions 
to public information in broadcasts 
which show a maturing conception of 
radio art. Dramatizations on consumer 
education have been recently broad- 
cast by Fort Valley State, Bennett 
College and Atlanta University.”* Sig- 
nificantly, such programs are not di- 
rected at Negro listeners alone, for 
the information presented is of such 
a nature that it is profitable for all 
elements of the population. There is 
ample evidence in the response of 
listeners to such programs that these 
have been valuable additions to the 
service of the colleges. 

One of the most dangerously press- 
ing of the current problems with which 
the Negro college is concerned is race 
feeling. So vital is this problem that 
all agencies of the school and com- 
munity are required to give it atten- 
tion. The radio stations of the nation, 
as powerful moulders of public opin- 
ion, are bending their efforts at aiding 
in its solution.”* In this effort the Ne- 
gro college program can do its part in 
explaining the Negro to himself and 
to his fellowmen. Studies of public 
information about Negroes have re- 
vealed that there is an amazing lack 
of knowledge about “the most noted 
names in Negro history, the most es- 
sential facts about population, eco- 





groes,” National Survey of the Higher Edu- 
cation of Negroes, II, No. 6, pp. 116 ff. 
* On stations WMAZ, WBIG and WGST. 
*“Green Valley, US.A.” (CBS); “Wings 
over Jordan” (CBS); “Secret City” (Blue) ; 
“My People” (MBS); “Southland Echoes” 
(MBS) and others, 


nomic and educational status . . . the 
simplest facts of what should be com- 
mon knowledge about Negro progress, 
organization, race consciousness and 
points of conflict... .”?7 It is held by 
many students of race relations that 
such knowledge can lead to a more 
harmonious adjustment of racial dif- 
ferences. 

Very obviously the Negro college 
program can attack this ignorance 
with broadcasts which will acquaint 
both whites and Negroes with perti- 
nent information in the indicated 
areas and in others which are relevant 
to the problem. It has been demon- 
strated in at least one case that suffi- 
cient public knowledge of local points 
of conflict can aid in reconciling dif- 
ferences between contending racial 
factions.*® The college radio program, 
by virtue of its origin, can speak au- 
thoritatively and intelligently where 
a public need for understanding ex- 
ists. Many colleges have already aired 
such programs*® and other broadcasts 
intended to clarify mistaken concep- 
tions of race should be added to the 
list. It is incumbent upon colleges to 
provide such information as will lead 
to a better relationship between ele- 
ments of the populations of their com- 
munities. The bright spotlight of radio 
publicity can focus public attention 
on the facts, can carry a knowledge of 





™ Margaret C. McCulloch, “Crisis in Col- 
lege Study of the Negro,” JouRNAL or NE- 
cro Epucation, October, 1942, p. 473. 

* See results of the Community Crusaders 
in Charlotte, N.C. “The Negro and Radio,” 
Opportunity, October, 1943, pp. 182-3. 

* “Americans, Too, Who Have Achieved” 
(WBIG-Bennett College); “Tiny Tots in 
Story and Song” (WMAZ-Ft. Valley State 
College); “Freedom in the Modern World” 
(WGST-Atlanta University); “The Ameri- 
can Spirit” (WSTP-Livingstone College) ; 
and others. 
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the truth into homes where impetuous 
action originates. Regional prejudices 
and local censorships will in many 
cases dissuade the boldest kind of 
partisan expression. There will, how- 
ever, be little opposition to a straight- 
forward presentation of facts. And 
such a presentation may become the 
basis for a crusade, for it provides a 
framework of mutual understanding 
and intelligent information upon 
which adjustments can be begun. 
Radio then is the new means of 
public education and service which is 
available to Negro colleges. Its trans- 
fer from the unofficial status of extra- 
curricular activity to the organized 
and recognized study cannot fail to 
increase its utility as a public service 
feature of the college. The present 
trend is undeniably toward a series 
of local “Negro colleges of the air.” 
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These require the most intelligent 
handling which schools can give if 
their potentialities are to be fully 
realized. Radio has ceased to be a 
novelty, to be toyed with by inexpert 
amateurs. Full time professional skill 
is necessary to harness the tremendous 
power of this medium and to direct 
that power into emphases which will 
broaden the scope of the work of the 
college. Pioneering Negro colleges are 
pointing the way for their contem- 
poraries. They are showing that skill 
and intelligence in radio work pays 
dividends to institutions in valuable 


public service.*° 


*” The Fort Valley State College shared in 
the recent Alfred DuPont Award to Station 
WMaAZ in Macon, Georgia, for outstanding 
contribution to public education and morale. 
The college programs were among five sus- 
taining features of the station on which the 
award was based. 
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The Professional Functions of Negro 
Principals in the Public Schools 
of Florida in Relation 
to Status 
J. IRVING E. SCOTT 


The purpose of this research was 
to study the Negro principal in the 
public schools of Florida with respect 
to his major activities as a principal 
so as to show what he does and how 
his work is related to his age, prepara- 
tion, experience, tenure, salary, and 
size of school. This was done by ob- 
taining information on (1) the histori- 
cal and legal background of his office, 
(2) his age and sex, (3) his academic 
and professional preparation, (4) 
number of years of teaching experi- 
ence, experience as a principal and 
tenure, (5) salary and relation of some 
other factors to salary. The study de- 
termined (1) the distribution of time 
of Negro principals, (2) the extent to 
which the major professional functions 
of supervision, administration, and 
clerical duties are performed and 
finally, (3) related the extent of per- 
formance of each major professional 
function to age, preparation, experi- 
ence, tenure, salary, and size of school. 


HISTORICAL AND LEGAL BACKGROUND 


Since Florida is one of the states 
without any specific requirement for 
the principalship, the legal background 
of the Negro principal can be more 
intelligently discussed and more easily 
interpreted when the development of 
education in the state is briefly re- 
viewed. Questions which involved 
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separate schools for white and colored 
and which in turn gave rise to Negro 
principals in Negro public schools can 
be more easily understood. While the 
history of public school education in 
Florida may be said to date as far 
back as 1822, its real beginning may 
be linked with the organization of the 
Florida Education Society in 1831. It 
was not until 1839, however, that the 
first school law was passed. Amend- 
ments to this law followed in rapid 
succession and in 1845, the first step 
toward partial supervision had been 
taken.? 

In 1849, an act® was passed provid- 
ing for the establishment of common 
schools for all white children of the 
state between the ages of five and 18. 
Several other acts concerned with sup- 
porting the schools were passed be- 
tween 1849 and 1860, and considerable 
progress was made until the Civil War. 
During this period, the educational 
movement in the state was definitely 
retarded. 

Prior to 1865, the Negroes received 
no education in terms of the school. In 
fact, laws were passed which made it 
difficult to establish Negro schools.‘ 





*Thomas Everette Cochran, History of 
Public Education in Florida, p. 1, Doctor’s 
Dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia (1929). 

* Ibid., p. 14. 

* Laws of Florida, 1848-49, chap. 229. 

*Cochran, op. cit., p. 31. 
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During the territorial period of 
Florida and even during its early days 
as a state, there were laws that pro- 
hibited Negroes from assembling or 
congregating for any purpose other 
than work or to attend divine worship 
at places attended by white persons.® 

In 1865, shortly after the abolition 
of slavery, Northern benevolent asso- 
ciations began the program of estab- 
lishing schools for the Freedmen 
throughout the state, and by the end of 
the year these agencies had established 
30 schools. 

In 1866, the first legal provision 
was made for the education of the 
Negro. Quoted below is a law which 
was passed on January 16th of that 
year, giving authority to the superin- 
tendent to organize the colored 
schools: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Florida in 
general Assembly convened that the Gov- 
ernor shall appoint an officer by and with 
advice and consent of the Senate who shall 
be styled Superintendent of Common 
Schools of Freedmen, who shall hold his 
office during the administration of the Gov- 
ernor® 


With no restriction then as to race, 
data collected by Cochran’ show that 
in 1867, of the 64 teachers in Negro 
Schools, 32 were white and 32 were 
colored. In 1885, however, a new Con- 
stitution of the State in no uncertain 
terms set up separate schools by stat- 
ing: 

No white and colored children shall be 


taught in the same school, but impartial 
provision shall be made for both! 


"Acts of the Legislative Council of the 
Territory of Florida, 1882, p. 145. 

* Laws of Florida, 1846, chap. 87, sect. 9. 

* Cochran, Everette, op. cit., p. 31. 
A ae of Schools, Florida 1894-96, pp. 
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Apparently from such provision as 
that of the Constitution of 1885, 
quoted above, there were still means 
of circumventing the law for there 
were still private schools which pro- 
vided for both white and black.® This, 
however, was entirely eliminated by 
the more specific provision below: 
The school for white children and the 
schools for Negro children shall be con- 
ducted separately. No individual, body of 
individuals, corporation or association shall 
conduct within this state any school of any 
grade, public, private or parochial, where 
white persons and Negroes are instructed or 
boarded in the same building or taught in 
the same classes or at the same time by the 
same teachers.” 

In the early days of the education of 
the Negro in the state, as shown in a 
previous paragraph, there was little 
racial discrimination with respect to 
the teaching personnel. The distinc- 
tion, however, later gets its authority 
from the following section of the law: 
No white teacher shall be regularly em- 
ployed to teach in any Negro schools, and 
no Negro teacher shall teach in any white 
schools in this state; provided that this 
section shall not operate to prevent the em- 
ployment of white supervisors for Negro 
teachers or schools.” 


Status OF PRINCIPALS 


Since a principal is considered as 
the one in charge of a school, it may 
be said that there have been Negro 
principals in the public schools of 
Florida as far back as the origin of 
Negro Schools. It is safe to speculate 
that in 1866, they were almost all one- 
teacher schools since there were only 


*Constitution of Florida, 1885, Article 
XII, Section XII. . 7 

*” Florida School Laws, Article I, Section 
209, p. 33 (1939). ; 

4 Tbid., Article I, Section 210, p. 33. 
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65 schools (35 day schools and 30 
night schools) with 45 teachers and 
2,726 pupils,* or an average of 40 
pupils to the school. With increased 
population came larger enrollment in 
the schools, and the principal was 
made responsible for the supervision 
and administration of the work of 
other teachers. 

In the urban system, the Negro 
principal is subordinate in his county 
to the supervisor of Negro Schools,* 
the general supervisor, and the super- 
intendent. In the rural system, his 
office coordinates with that of the 
Jeanes teacher.* In any event, how- 
ever, he is responsible to the super- 
intendent, supervisor, the trustees of 
his district, and the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Since the superintendent,® the su- 
pervisors, the board members, and the 
trustees of school districts are whites, 
the Negro principal by virtue of his 
position represents the educational 
leadership of his race. 

As mentioned before, aspects of the 
status of Negro principals studied 
were age, sex, preparation, experience, 
tenure, and salary. Each aspect men- 
tioned above was studied in relation 





“Thomas Everette Cochran, op. cit., 


D:. as 

%State Department of Education, Edu- 
cational Directory, p. 23, Tallahassee (1940). 
(Here are listed three counties which have 
white supervisors of Negro schools.) 

“A Jeanes teacher is a worker employed 
by the Jeanes Fund to help teachers in Ne- 
gro rural schools. 

* While there is no record of any Negro 
holding the position of county superintend- 
ent of schools, the third superintendent of 
public instruction in Florida, Jonathan C. 
Gibbs, who began his term January 23, 
1873, was colored. “Register of State Su- 
perintendents,” Biennial Reports of State 
Superintendents of Education (Florida), 
Tallahassee, State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


to type and size of school, and the 
results finally compared with findings 
of other studies. 

With respect to the type of school, 
the analysis proved that the Negro 
elementary schools of the state are 
headed by men more than women. 
While the principals are older than 
the secondary school principals and 
have more experience, they are not as 
well prepared, neither do they receive 
as much in compensation. With respect 
to the size of school, it was found that 
the larger schools were favored with 
better trained principals, older men, 
better experienced men, and higher- 
salaried principals. The analysis fur- 
ther revealed that while the Negro 
principals compare favorably in youth 
and tenure with the white principals 
of Florida and the Negro principals of 
the country at large, they are less pre- 
pared and receive less salary than 
either the white principals of Florida 
or the Negro principals of the coun- 
try in general. The findings imply that 
Negro secondary schools and the 
larger Negro public schools of Florida 
are headed by a superior type of ad- 
ministrator than the elementary 
schools and the smaller schools. 

The analysis made clear that the 
Negro principal in the public schools 
of Florida is usually a teaching prin- 
cipal, devoting more time to teaching 
than to all other functions combined. 
It also showed that the amount of 
teaching done by the principal is in- 
fluenced by the size of the school he 
directs, with the principal of the small 
school doing more teaching than the 
principal of the larger school. In the 
matter of time, next to teaching, and 
in order, are supervision, administra- 
tion, clerical duties, and minor duties. 
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The minor duties referred to functions 
not classified as any of the first three. 
It is also evident that the principal 
does teach a number of subjects, and 
that many of his minor duties are 
done on time that the principal should 
have free for himself. 

In the light of the evidence brought 
out, the amount of time the Negro 
principal devotes to his professional 
functions is in indirect ratio to the 
amount of teaching he does. 


MAJsor PROFESSIONAL FUNCTIONS AS 
RELATED TO STATUS 


In studying the major professional 
functions of the principals as related 
to the aspects of status mentioned be- 
fore, the following significant discov- 
eries were brought out: 

1. The median time the Negro prin- 
cipal in public schools of Florida 
spends on supervision (6.3 hours per 
week) compares favorably with that 
shown in the results of national stud- 
ies, 

2. Supervision in the public schools 
of Florida shows a progressive trend. 
Recent studies reveal that 43.9 per 
cent of the principals have studied in 
the field of supervision within the past 
three years. 

3. Supervision in Florida public 
schools is carried on cooperatively. 
This should be considered as good 
evidence of democratic participation 
in the direction of instruction and the 
determination of policies, 

4. The progressiveness and profes- 
sional improvement of the teachers are 
dependent on the initiative of the 
principal. 

5. Education, salary, and size of 
school are influencing factors on the 
extent to which the Negro principals 
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perform their supervisory functions, 
while age, experience, and tenure bear 
no relationship to the performance of 
these functions. 

6. The Negro principal representing 
the median in the public schools of 
Florida spends 14.6 per cent of his 
time performing administrative duties. 
The time spent is influenced by the 
size of the school—the greater propor- 
tion of time given to administration 
being devoted to it, by principals in 
the larger schools. 

7. The administrative duties of the 
Negro principal are performed on two 
bases. One group of duties the princi- 
pal performs entirely by himself, 
while to another group he simply gives 
some assistance. 

8. The Negro principal has very 
little administrative authority with 
respect to school personnel; that is, he 
has very little to do in transferring, 
dismissing, reappointing, selecting, 
and recommending teachers and jani- 
tors. 

9. It was brought out (as in super- 
vision), that education and salary of 
the principal and the size of the 
school appear to be most influential 
factors in determining the number of 
administrative functions performed by 
the principals. It seems axiomatic 
then, that schools in which these fac- 
tors are advanced to a high degree are 
receiving better administration. 

10. The clerical duties of the 
median Negro principal are performed 
by the principal himself. 

11. Many of the clerical duties car- 
ried out by the principals of Group I 
and Group II are done on the princi- 
pal’s own time, that is after school 
hours, while Group III, or the larger 
schools, furnish clerical help, thus en- 
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abling principals in them to do more 
clerical work than in the other schools. 

12. Salary, education, and size of 
school (as in supervision and adminis- 
tration), appear to be the most in- 
fluential factors on the number of 
clerical functions performed. 


From the findings of the study the 
following conclusions are drawn: 


1. The creation of Negro Public 
Schools by legal enactment, simultane- 
ously creates Negro educational lead- 
ership. 

2. The progress of Negro Public 
Schools depends upon the quality of 
principalship directing educational ad- 
ministration. 

3. Negro principals of Negro Public 
Schools are younger than white prin- 
cipals of Florida and those of both 
groups throughout the country. The 
higher requirements now imposed 
upon principals are advantageous to 
the schools. 

4. The principals of Negro second- 
ary schools are younger than those of 
the elementary schools, and this fact 
is an indication that younger men find 
it easier to meet the higher require- 
ments for High School principalship. 

5. Nearly all the principals of high 
schools in Florida are men. 

6. The salary of the Negro prin- 
cipals is just about one-half that of 
the white principals of the state and 
about 50 per cent less than that of the 
principals of the country as a whole. 
This clearly indicates that the Negro 
principals are under-paid. 

7. The principals of the larger 
schools of Florida are men of better 
training and experience than those of 
the smaller schools. 


8. The financial advantages offered 
by high school principalship attract 
the better men in the profession. 

9. The 5.5 year tenure of Negro 
Public School principals is inadequate 
for long time planning. 

10. Too much of the time of many 
Negro principals is spent in teaching. 
There is some doubt as to what worth- 
while aid such principals can give 
through supervision. 

11. Since the ratio of Negro prin- 
cipals who teach Science, elementary 
grades and Social Studies is 1.3 of 
those who teach; and since the ratio 
of those who teach Mathematics and 
Languages is 1.4; it is evident that 
the training of the Negro principal 
should be well rounded out. 

12. The ratio of time spent on su- 
pervision by Negro principals of Flor- 
ida is somewhat less than that spent 
by Negro principals elsewhere. When 
compared with all principals in the 
country, the ratio is favorable. 

13. The increasing interest of Ne- 
gro principals in the study of super- 
vision is an indication of their interest 
in their professional advancement. 

14. Supervision in Negro schools is 
democratic, but the progress of teach- 
ers depends upon the resourcefulness 
of the principal. 

15. Poor preparation, low salaries 
and small schools are concomitants 
of inadequate professional function. 

16. Better preparation, better sal- 
aries and larger schools are concom- 
itants of a more satisfactory profes- 
sional function. 

17. Negro principals lack adminis- 
trative authority in relation to school 
personnel. 











Building Our Future with Books 


WALLACE VAN JACKSON 


If anyone doubts the power that 
books have over the affairs of man let 
him notice two events of prime impor- 
tance in the history of our civilization. 
Less than one hundred years ago three 
books destined to change much of the 
thinking of the world appeared in Eu- 
rope and America. A few years ago 
Hitler held a book burning in the at- 
tempt to destroy the books of those 
he does not like. 

Darwin’s Origin of Species was pub- 
lished after the author had concluded 
from exhaustive studies that animal 
life proceeded from a lower form in a 
progressive manner until all life may 
be considered as an evolutionary proc- 
ess. Not only was the course of the 
sciences altered but man’s pattern of 
thinking was changed. Two great 
camps arose around men like Wallace, 
Haeckel, and Huxley who defended 
and explained Darwin’s ideas and 
around the churchmen who attacked 
any idea which did not give credence 
to the doctrine of divine origin. This 
fight took on major proportions in the 
social sciences where Spencer based his 
system of sociology and ethics on the 
evolutionary process. In the twentieth 
century the famous trial at Dalton, 
Tennessee riveted the attention of the 
world on this fight. In spite of its ad- 
versaries the theory of evolution is 
here to stay. Man’s thinking has been 
enriched by the concept. 

At the time when the liberal forces 
of the United States were fighting to 
free the Negro from slavery Karl 
Marx was slowly building his socialis- 


tic doctrines which were destined to 
change the course of man’s economic 
thinking. Unlike Darwin’s book, Das 
Kapntal has never been understood by 
many students. But ideas from the 
book have found expression in the 
rapidly growing labor unions of the 
world. Systems of government have 
been based upon Marx’s theories. The 
country whose government is based 
on Marx’s principles, Russia, is now 
one of the leading defenders of the 
democratic way of life. 

If any event may be said to have 
precipitated the Civil War in the 
United States it was the appearance of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle T'om’s 
Cabin. Around it the forces for eman- 
cipation collected and gave vent to 
their emotional out-bursts. With John 
Brown as the embodiment of the brave 
martyr who died for the “right” Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin became the story which 
abolitionists used to convert the fal- 
tering and teach the ignorant. This 
book was not only the first “best 
seller” in the United States but re- 
mains one of the most profitable items 
in the bookseller’s stock. 

These three books had an enormous 
influence upon the course of human 
history. But books per se, are not 
powerful. They are the vehicles of 
ideas which are the tools of man’s 
thinking. So powerful are the ideas 
expressed in books that the arch-dic- 
tator of all time took it as one of his 
first tasks to destroy books. There 
have been book burnings before Hit- 
ler. The church has attempted to 
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stamp out certain ideas by burning 
the books which contained them. Rigid 
laws in many countries have stopped 
the smooth flow of books from the 
press because the rulers feared the 
ideas expressed in the books. All ele- 
ments which control the direction of 
human thought recognize the value of 
the printed word. This year the book- 
sellers and librarians of the United 
States have as their slogan for Book 
Week “Build the Future with Books.” 

Most of our thinking of the future 
is concerned with the post-war period. 
If we are to build for a peace we can- 
not wait for the war to end. Planning 
must begin now, awaiting the time 
when the plans can be implemented. 
The future begins now and we must 
begin to build it through the books 
published today. 

For the sake of gathering our 
thoughts under convenient topics we 
will consider_our building under three 
heads: (1) books which prepare us for 
better work; (2) books which help us 
develop our personalities; (3) books 
which teach us how to live with each 
other. If we can find these books our 
future should be brighter, our lives 
richer. 

The struggle for existence forces us 
to spend much time thinking about 
how to earn a living. For most of us 
this is largely an unguided process of 
thought, governed by traditions, emo- 
tional bias and the desire to follow the 
path of least resistance. For Negroes 
the occupational field is becoming 
progressively more narrow. The usual 
criterion is “prepare for work at which 
you are sure of finding employment.” 
Strangely enough this does not often 
mean follow in the steps of one’s 
father, but follow the easiest route. 
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Of the 17,500 occupations followed by 
Americans the Negro is found in only 
a few. The traditional occupations are 
now slipping from our hands. The 
manpower shortage caused by this war 
is forcing Negroes into many defense 
jobs. Neither the range of occupations 
nor permanence of employment alter 
our basic employment situation. 
Obviously the future does not look 
bright if we are to follow our present 
pattern of employment. It is the duty 
of educators, ministers, and all parents 
to study carefully the employment 
possibilities before counselling our 
youth, From our point of view the best 
books on guidance have yet to be 
written but we can get help from the 
best of the general books in the field. 
Our problem is not so much the dearth 
of reading materials as our attitude 
towards our future employment and 
our attitude towards reading. To too 
many of us reading is to be done when 
nothing else suffices. Rumor, hearsay, 
tradition and other similar easy vehi- 
cles of opinion-formation are usually 
followed. To how many of us have the 
Xavier University Occupational 
Guides or the Talladega Manual been 
helpful? Only few of us take time to 
read basic books like Jones’ Principles 
of Guidance. If we are to build our 
occupational future with books we 
must first acquire the habit of reading. 
Not only are we sadly lacking in our 
use of books for aid in planning our 
occupational future but we neglect to 
read after we enter a trade or profes- 
sion. Several years ago the Crisis and 
Opportunity magazines published pic- 
tures of the homes of outstanding Ne- 
groes. An investigation of the complete 
series of pictures will show a very few 
living rooms with books or book 
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shelves or very few libraries or dens 
or studies in these houses. Our attitude 
towards books may be exemplified by 
the amazement a professional man 
once showed when he found a large 
library in the home of an acquaintance 
whose work put him in daily contact 
with books and libraries. “What I 
don’t understand,” the man said, “is 
why you buy books when you can 
read any you wish from the library.” 
Casual observation by most of us will 
convince us that our physicians, law- 
yers, teachers, ministers, skilled me- 
chanics and tradesmen are not keeping 
abreast of the advancements in their 
fields of endeavor. Too many of us 
know of cases where Negroes have 
lost jobs and positions because they 
did not follow the developments in 
their fields. The advice contained in 
the advertisement of the International 
Correspondence School may be profit- 
ably followed by us: “Don’t spend the 
evenings reading the newspaper, pre- 
pare yourself for future advancement 
by taking a course. . . .” If we will read 
more books we will be laying a strong 
foundation for the future. The surest 
preparation for the future which stu- 
dents can build is based on books 
which open the world of occupational 
opportunities to their view. 

The developing personality is hard 
to understand. Under the best eco- 
nomic, social and physical conditions 
it is difficult to develop a well-rounded 
or wholesome personality. To those 
Americans whose environment robs 
them of normal stimuli to healthful 
and wholesome living something more 
than every day contacts with men and 
things is necessary. It is easy to say 
that Al Capone could have developed 
into a political or business genius if 
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he had been reared in a better environ- 
ment. We must be sure that he took 
advantage of all of his environment 
before the statement is made. 

The personality is not conditioned 
only by one’s physical surroundings 
but as well by the emotional currents 
and ideas and ideals encountered in 
each day’s life. Books, through the 
presentation of ideas, help one tran- 
scend his environment; help one make 
a mental environment which may 
counteract the forces by which he is 
surrounded. Many individuals have 
escaped the dirt and grime of the 
streets and houses, the drabness and 
monotony of every day life, the un- 
wholesome contacts with people found 
in the slums, through reading books. 
Jack London illustrated how books 
may influence a man’s life when he 
introduced Martin Eden to the self- 
confident philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer and watched his character de- 
velop under this influence. A poll of 
successful men and women will ascribe 
the success of many of them to early 
association with books. 

People who are in the lower income 
bracket are generally deprived of 
many of the inspiring contacts of life. 
In the United States many people of 
the majority race can find books. Pub- 
lic libraries in most urban communi- 
ties furnish books to these persons. 
Rural Americans, white and colored, 
do not have libraries to the extent of 
the more fortunate city dwellers but 
libraries are fairly generally available 
to white Americans. The case with 
the Negro is different. Not only in 
rural areas but in many urban com- 
munities the Negro may not use the 
public library or any other large 
source of books. His schools have few 
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books not actually used in class work 
and no other source furnishes this in- 
dispensable item. 

Under these conditions the obliga- 
tion of the teacher and preacher is 
plain. We must know books, enjoy 
books and be enthusiastic in spreading 
our joy and knowledge. The youth of 
our race is severely handicapped in 
our country and some one must try 
to overcome some of these handicaps 
for him if the future is to be any 
brighter. People were shocked when 
Richard Wright gave us the picture of 
Bigger Thomas in Native Son. That 
picture was not overdrawn. Bigger 
may have been more volatile but hun- 
dreds of our youth are thinking and 
dreaming along the same lines fol- 
lowed by the unfortunate Bigger. The 
studies completed under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Youth Commis- 
sion of the American Council on Edu- 
cation bear witness to the truth of 
much that Richard Wright presented 
in his book. 

Such are the conditions under which 
our youth mature. We do not have to 
accept it. We know that books furnish 
inspiration to anyone who is de- 
pressed. We know that books can help 
the enquiring mind to find its way. 
It is the duty, and should be the pleas- 
ure, of those of us who appreciate 
books to see to it that those who need 
them get the books which will benefit 
them. 

I do not contend that youth does 
not read. On the contrary, the forma- 
tive period of a young person’s life is 
often guided by some reading. Usually 
that reading takes the form of a vehi- 
cle of escape or a projection of person- 
ality into those characters who accom- 
plish the incredible and sometimes 
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fantastic. The craze for comic books 
can partly be accounted for under 
these heads. If we are to build the 
future through books we must correct 
reading appetites and make available 
wholesome reading materials. 

One does not work alone or grow up 
a full personality unless there are 
healthy contacts with others. In the 
United States the so called “melting 
pot” has given us many neighbors 
who are different from ourselves and 
our family. There are many racial and 
cultural differences among those de- 
nominated the majority group and 
there are many minority groups. With- 
in each group there are various poli- 
tical, social, and religious beliefs. 
Customs and prejudices raise up bar- 
riers to easy communication of ideas. 
Between the groups the “bugbear” of 
race makes it more difficult to find a 
common ground of action or thought. 

If we are to have a future in which 
the groups of mankind found in the 
United States will live together in 
peace we must find and read books. 
The concepts of racial purity and im- 
purity must be treated in a scientific 
manner, the principles of brotherhood 
must be founded upon economic and 
social justice and be given to the 
world in the printed page. It is not 
enough to write books telling of the 
truths discovered by our scientists and 
dreamers, we must attack through 
books the prejudices which play upon 
the people of the world. All of the 
books must be published at prices 
which make it comparatively easy for 
all to read and buy. 

Books will be of little value to us if 
we do not read them and preach their 
doctrines and practice their truths. We 
must be able to read and willing to 
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spend some time in this occupation. 
This means that students must acquire 
these traits while in school and keep 
up the habit out of school. This means 
that teachers must strive hard to give 
youth the desire to read books and 
help them form the habit of reading. 

Books can help us live together bet- 
ter in the future if we, as Negroes, 
begin writing the kind of books we 
need. The education of the future will 
be different if we are to live better. 
The historical myths and half-truths 
must be discarded for scientific state- 
ments of all facts on all sides of moot 
questions. Our science and history and 
sociology must be international and 
not encumbered with the bias of na- 
tionalism. Racism must be kept out of 
the books which purport to be scien- 
tific and authentic. If historians do not 
give us the unbiased stories of Amer- 
ica and the world we must become 
historians. Not historians who- would 
counteract bias with bias, but students 
who will write, as nearly as is humanly 
possible, the historical truths discov- 
ered after careful search and research. 

Men and women in the future must 
be scientists who are dedicated to the 
discovery of truth and, as nearly as 
possible, unbiased facts. If our future 
is to be secure these men and women 
must write some of our books, Others 
must work with the scientists, histori- 
ans, philosophers and artists of other 
groups so that we can produce un- 
biased books. When these books are 
produced all of us must be ready to 
accept the facts. This may not always 
be easy and agreeable. We need to 
start now to train ourselves in straight 
thinking. 

To build the future with books 
places a grave responsibility upon 
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every American. Ten millions of us are 
illiterate or only partially literate. 
This handicap is not only slowing up 
our war effort but is hampering the 
peace for which we strive in our coun- 
try. This means that we must not only 
educate our youth but must put forth 
stronger efforts to teach thousands of 
adults to read and understand the 
printed page. It is common knowledge 
that ability to read fluently and inter- 
pret easily has not passed the gram- 
mar school level with millions of 
Americans. These are the persons who 
need to be trained to search for the 
unbiased facts, especially in con- 
troversial matters. It is probably safe 
to say that a relatively few people find 
any joy in reading. For the others 
reading must be vitalized. 

Books will be a more important part 
of our future. Of publishing there 
seems to be no end. The teachers, li- 
brarians and all who would live in a 
better world must help America ac- 
quire reading skills and abilities of 
interpretation. We must become dis- 
criminating readers. 

Build the future with books! All of 
us can help do this. The student can 
learn how to read and acquire the 
reading habit. The teacher can develop 
the critical appraisal of books and 
pass on to others these techniques. The 
librarian can endeavor to make more 
books available for all to read. The 
professional man of all walks can let 
books play a larger part in his profes- 
sional life and in his leisure. Every 
man and woman can improve his or her 
taste in reading and become more 
critical of the books published. If this 
happens we will have better books. In 
this way we will be building a better 
future. 
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The author has not attempted to 
show in this paper that books are the 
cure for our ills. There is no one cure. 
He has hoped only to show that in the 
areas of occupational guidance and 
vocational developments, personality 
adjustment and growth, and _ inter- 
racial and international living, that 
books may help point the way to a 
better future. This will be true if 
we give books an important place 
in our lives and if we bend our ef- 
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forts towards the provision of better 
books, 

A quotation from Aldus Huxley’s 
Chrome. Yellow seems an appropriate 
end to this paper. “The world, you 
must remember is only just becoming 
literate. As reading becomes more and 
more habitual and widespread, an 
ever-increasing number of people will 
discover that books will give them all 
the pleasures of social life and none of 
its intolerable tedium.” 











The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research in 1943 


ELLIS 0. KNOX 


INTRODUCTION 


Since the first year of publication of 
the JouRNAL or Necro Epucarion, its 
editorial board has sponsored an an- 
nual review of university research 
pertinent to the Negro. Each year a 
request is sent to every American uni- 
versity with a graduate division for 
masters’ theses and doctors’ disserta- 
tions relative to the Negro, which were 
accepted during the current year in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for an advanced degree. 

In each April or Spring issue of the 
JOURNAL an analytical study is pre- 
sented of the research completed dur- 
ing the previous year.’ This article is 
the twelfth in the series of annual 
studies, and has been expanded to in- 
clude a brief analytical discussion, 
accompanied by a tabular representa- 
tion, of the masters’ theses and doc- 
tors’ dissertations by subjects. 

Research Incident to the Negro —A 
study of the distribution of university 
research incident to the Negro by sub- 
jects, is both interesting and provoca- 
tive. Even though such a study has 
not been discussed in previous articles, 
the author has been aware, for a num- 
ber of years, of the need for a con- 
sideration of the trends reflected by 
an accumulation of subject distribu- 
tions. 

The fact that there is an ever in- 
creasing need for more and more re- 





*See previous issues of THE JOURNAL OF 
Necro Epucation, beginning Ap 1933. 
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search pertinent to the Negro as a 
social minority group, and that the 
findings would make contributions 
most frequently to the realm of social 
science content, is of course granted. 
However valid such a consideration 
may be as an explanation of the pre- 
ponderance of research incident to the 
Negro in a few social science subjects, 
it does not justify the relative negli- 
gence of research contributions in 
other subject-matter fields. Further- 
more, the assumption that the rela- 
tively immature university “candidate 
for an advanced degree” cannot 
readily find practical problems other 
than in the social science realm, may 
mean naught other than as a caustic 
indictment of existing university cur- 
riculum content and professors. This is 
especially important in the case of 
investigations leading to a doctorate. 

Therefore, two brief comments are 
in order. Any reviewer of research 
studies from the more than fifty 
American universities which periodi- 
cally publish abstracts of theses and 
dissertations, will find a wide distribu- 
tion of academic departments sponsor- 
ing considerable research incident to 
American minority groups other than 
the Negro. The Jews, Mexicans, In- 
dians and Orientals have been exten- 
sively studied. Many studies of these 
groups have been produced by depart- 
ments such as economies, political 
science, biochemistry, anatomy, psy- 
chology, art and languages. Secondly, 
there are many subject-matter fields 
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closely associated with Negro life, 
where university research has been 
most meager. These include Music, 
Drama, Religion, Public Health and 
Literature. A much longer list could 
be compiled. 

Finally, all aspects of Negro life 
merit as thorough study as the varied 
aspects of the life of any other social 
group. Also, a true understanding of 
the Negro’s social usefulness will be 
obtainable, only when a thorough in- 
vestigation of his potentialities and 
aspirations has been made by com- 
petent scholars using appropriate tech- 
niques. Surely, the concept of Ameri- 
canization has domestic connotations. 

Purpose of the 1943 ReviewThe 
specific purpose of the review is two- 
fold. First, to provide an analysis of 
types and number of studies, geo- 
graphical and racial characteristics of 
the institutions sponsoring studies, 
racial identity of the authors, and the 
trends which are evidenced. Second, 
to serve as a reservoir of findings and 
references of the several research 
studies incident to the Negro, and 
thereby to advance an interest in the 
usefulness of their contributions. 

Number of Studies—During the 
calendar year 1943, American colleges 
and universities reported a total of 
196 research studies, dealing directly 
with problems relative to the Negro, 
or with educational experiments where 
the subjects were mainly Negro edu- 
cands. The total studies include 
thirty-one doctors’ dissertations, and 
165 masters’ theses. During the calen- 
dar year 1942, a total of 257 studies 
were reported, including 227 masters’ 
theses, and thirty doctors’ disserta- 
tions. The summary presented as 
Table I gives the number of studies 


reported each year from 1932-1943, 
inclusive, and shows that a total of 
2,208 studies were reported during that 
period. Of this total 258 were doc- 
toral dissertations, representative of 
major research investigations, and 
1,950 were masters’ theses. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF MASTERS’ THESES AND DOCTORS’ 
DISSERTATIONS ON TOPICS INCIDENT TO 
THE NEGRO FOR A TWELVE-YEAR 
PERIOD 








Mas- Doctors’ 
Year ters’ Disser- Totai oe 
Theses tations 


1932 64 12 76 

1933 105 17 122 60.52 
1934 101 12 113 be 
1935 122 17 139 23 .00 
1936 161 20 181 32.16 
1937 149 19 168 ‘6 
1938 198 23 221 31.51 
1939 161 21 182 * 
1940 212 25 237 30.21 











1941 285 31 316 33.33 
1942 227 30 257 e 
1943 165 31 196 . 
Total 1,950 258 2,208 6 
* Decrease. 


Compared with the total for the 
previous year 1942, the total number 
of theses and dissertations sponsored 
in 1943 shows a decrease of sixty-one; 
even though the number of doctors’ 
dissertations shows an increase of one. 
The number and percentage decrease 
of masters’ theses, the increase of 
doctors’ dissertations, and the total 
for the calendar year 1942 compared 
with 1943 is shown by Table II. The 
sixty-one fewer total studies repre- 
sented a decrease of 23.73 per cent in 
1943. The decrease in the number of 
masters’ theses was sixty-two, or 27.31 
per cent, and the increase of doctors’ 
dissertations, one or 3.33 per cent. It 
can be seen that the decrease of 23.73 
per cent of total studies in 1943 is not 
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only slight, but directly in accord with 
college population declines, and the re- 
direction of research interests into 
specific areas of wartime values. 


TyYpEes OF CLASSIFICATIONS 


The studies will be considered in 
accord with the following classifica- 
tions: (1) Universities Sponsoring Re- 
search by States; (2) Racial Char- 
acter of Student Bodies of Univer- 
sities—all White, all Negro, or 
Mixed Negro and White Student 
Bodies; (3) Racial Identity of the 
Authors of the Several Studies; (4) 
Geographical Location of the Univer- 


(sixty-eight) was the highest. Hence, 
it is seen that in 1943 there was not 
only a decrease to less than the median 
number of institutions reporting 
studies, but also a decided decrease 
from the sixty-eight institutions re- 
porting in 1942. 

The states within whose border one 
or more institutions have sponsored 
studies incident to the Negro since the 
first survey in 1932 are California, 
District of Columbia, Georgia, II- 
linois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. Thus out of a total of 
twelve states with higher educational 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF MASTERS’ THESES AND DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS ON TOPICS INCIDENT 
TO THE NEGRO FOR 1942 COMPARED WITH 1943 














, Increase and Decrease in 1943 
Studies 1942 1943 iiesslien ar Gent 
Masters’ Theses 227 165 62 (decrease) 27.31 
Doctors’ Dissertations 30 31 1 (increase) 3.33 
Total 257 196 61 (decrease) 23.73 





sities Accepting the Studies; and (5) 
Classification of Studies in Terms of 
Masters’ Theses and Doctors’ Disser- 
tations by Universities and States. 
Universities Sponsoring Research by 
States—For the calendar year 1943, 
thirty-seven colleges and universities 
reported studies in research incident 
to the Negro. Table III gives a break- 
down of the collegiate institutions 
according to states, and the number of 
masters’ theses and doctors’ disserta- 
tions accepted by each institution. 
The median number of institutions 
reporting during the past ten previous 
years was thirty-nine. During the 
calendar year 1942 the total number 
of institutions reporting studies 


institutions which annually direct the 
attention of their students to research 
problems concerning the Negro, only 
five (including the District of Colum- 
bia) are in the South, where the ma- 
jority of America’s Negroes reside and 
where needs of research incident to the 
Negro are abundant. 

Racwal Character of Student Bodies 
of Universities —Of the total number 
of institutions studied, only eight are 
attended primarily by Negro students, 
namely, Agricultural and Technical 
College of North Carolina, Atlanta, 
Fisk, Hampton, Howard, North Caro- 
line State College for Negroes, Prairie 
View, and Virginia State, which re- 
ported a combined total of 106 mas- 
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TABLE III 


NUMBER OF DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS AND MASTERS’ THESES ON TOPICS INCIDENT TO THE 
NEGRO REPORTED IN 1943 BY STATES AND UNIVERSITIES 








3 3 
os See 33 as 
as ge _ SE g 8 
2> 3 3 $> #323 
35 = ¢ & 34 & 3 & 
ay = AB -@Pp 2 AA 
California New York 
1. University of California 0 1 1 19. Columbia University oOo f & 
Colorado 20. Cornell University By 4G 
2. Colorado State College of 21. New York University Oi: Ti 
Agriculture and Mechanic 22. Syracuse University Ee Ot 
rts 1 1 North Carolina 
3. Colorado State College of 23. Agriculture and Techni- 
Education S&S E 6 cal College*  & 2 
4. University of Colorado 0 1 24. Duke University Se. BiG 
Connecticut 25. North Carolina College 
5. Yale University Geo R32 for Negroes* ny (G@ie=5 
District of Columbia 26. University of North 
George Washington Uni- Carolina 3 24 
versity i @ bt Gi 
7. Howard University* 18 O 18 27. Ohio State University OI 
Georgia 28. Ohio University » 4 
8. Atlanta University* 52 0O 52 29. University of Cincinnati 5 O 5 
Illinois Pennsylvania 
9. Northwestern University 5 1 6 30. Bryn Mawr College G I 
10. University of Illinois me Ce 31. Pennsylvania State Col- 
Iowa lege A a Se 
11. Iowa State College of Tennessee 
Agriculture and Mechanic 32. Fisk University* 9 0 9 
Arts 0 3 Tezas 
12. State University ofIlowa 3 0 3 33. Prarie View Normal and 
Kansas Industrial College* 7 Gs 3 
13. University of Kansas 1 O 1 Virginia 
Louisiana 34. Hampton Institute* 9 0 9 
14. Louisiana State ae te 35. Virginia Polytechnic In- 
Massachusetts stitute ti Oh J 
15. Boston College Graduate 36. Virginia State College* 8 O 8 
Schoo 1 O 1 + Wisconsin 
16. Radcliffe College Oo 2 2 37. Marquette University Qk 
Michigan —_—_—_—_—— 
17. University of Michigan 0 3 3 ToTaL 165 31 196 
Missourt 
18. St. Louis University S @ § 





* Primarily colored student bodies. 


ters’ theses, constituting 54.08 per cent 
of the total studies. Of the 106 mas- 
ters’ theses fifty-two were sponsored 
by Atlanta, eighteen by Howard, nine 
by Fisk, nine by Hampton, eight by 
Virginia State, seven by Prairie View, 
two by Agricultural and Technical 
College of North Carolina, and one by 
North Carolina State College for 
Negroes. No Negro institution confers 


the doctor’s degree. This is the third 
year that reports of completed theses 
incident to the Negro have been re- 
ceived from the North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technical College 
(Greensboro) and from North Caro- 
lina College for Negroes (Durham), 
since graduate work was started in 
these institutions three years ago. 
Other colleges for Negroes which have 
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recently added graduate courses are 
Lincoln University (Jefferson City), 
Kentucky State Industrial College 
(Frankfort), and Alabama State 
Teachers College (Montgomery), but 
no study for this review was reported 
by these institutions, nor by Xavier 
University (New Orleans) which con- 
fers the master’s degree and has for- 
merly reported thesis topics for this 
review. 

The six universities reporting from 
the Southern or border states, where 
Negro matriculants are not admitted, 
are George Washington, North Caro- 
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tions. Therefore, colleges and univer- 
sities permitting mixed student bodies 
produced 28.57 per cent of the total 
studies reported. It can be seen that 
80.64 per cent of the doctors’ disserta- 
tions reported in 1943 were written in 
these institutions. 

Racial Identity of Authors— 
Twenty-three of the thirty-seven in- 
stitutions which reported studies have 
mixed student bodies, and in some 
instances no records of the racial 
identity of the authors are available. 
Table IV gives a comparative repre- 
sentation of the racial identity of the 


TABLE IV 


RACIAL IDENTITY OF THE AUTHORS OF MASTERS’ THESES AND DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS ON 
TOPICS INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO FOR 1942 anp 1943 














1942 1943 
Race » Doctors’ » Doctors’ 
ans Disserta- Total ng Disserta- Total 
eses tions oe tions 
Negro 171 1l 182 124 15 139 
White 41 10 31 10 41 
Unknown 15 9 10 6 16 





lina, Duke, Louisiana State, St. Louis 
University, and Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. These institutions reported a 
combined total of thirty-four studies, 
of which twenty-eight were masters’ 
theses and six were doctors’ disserta- 
tions. The total represented 17.34 per 
cent of the studies which were re- 
ported. 

The remaining twenty-three institu- 
tions listed permit the matriculation 
of Negro as well as white students, 
and are representative of some of the 
largest institutions in the United 
States. This group is responsible for a 
combined total of fifty-six studies, of 
which thirty-one are masters’ theses 
and twenty-five are doctors’ disserta- 


authors of studies for 1942 and 1943. 
It was determined that of the thirty- 
one doctors’ dissertations, fifteen were 
written by Negro and ten by white 
authors. The racial identity of the re- 
maining six authors could not be de- 
termined. Concerning the 165 masters’ 
theses, 124 were written by Negroes, 
and thirty-one by white authors, and 
the racial identity of ten authors is 
unknown. During both years more 
Negro than white students were 
authors of masters’ theses on topics 
incident to the Negro. Of the identified 
authors of doctors’ dissertations 52.38 
per cent were Negroes in 1942, and 
60 per cent in 1943; of the identified 
authors of masters’ theses 74.62 per 
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cent were Negroes in 1942, and 80 per 
cent in 1943. Of the total studies with 
authors identified by race, 78.11 per 
cent were Negroes in 1942, and 74.23 
per cent were Negroes in 1943. 

Geographical Location of Univer- 
sities—The colleges and universities 
reported upon in these studies have 
been grouped in terms of their loca- 
tions in commonly accepted geo- 
graphical regions of the United States. 
This is significant because of the fact 
that university research for masters’ 
degrees especially, often deals with 
topics of more or less local interest to 
the universities accepting them. The 
geographical distributions are also 
shown by Table III. Four of the insti- 
tutions are found in the West, and 
reported a total of nine studies; ten 
institutions are found in the Mid-West 
and reported a total of twenty-five 
studies; twelve institutions in the 
Southern states reported a total of 
121 studies; three institutions in the 
New England states reported a total 
of four studies; six institutions in the 
Middle Atlantic states reported a total 
of eighteen studies; and two institu- 
tions in the District of Columbia re- 
ported a total of nineteen studies. The 
largest number of institutions per 
geographical section were located in 
the Southern and border states, where 
121 studies, or 61.73 per cent of the 
total were completed. The latter geo- 
graphical section includes 7 colored 
colleges which reported 88 of the 121 
studies. 

Classification of Studies—A com- 
plete bibliography of the masters 
theses, classified by subjects, is in- 
cluded in the “Current Literature” 
section of the current issue of the 
JournaL, A similarly classified bibli- 


ography of the doctors’ dissertations 
will be published in the Fall, 1944 
issue of the JourNaL. However, be- 
cause of the significance of the doctors’ 
dissertations for informational as well 
as reference purposes, a list of the dis- 
sertations by states is presented as 
follows: 


Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS 


California 

1. “The Conflict Between Planter and 
Parliament over the Slave Laws of Ja- 
maica.” (University of California.) 
History. 

Colorado 
2. “The Reading Interest of 347 Negro 
High-School Pupils, Dunbar High 
School, Okmulgee, Oklahoma.” (Colo- 
rado State College of Education.) 
Education. 

3. “The Basal Metabolic Rates of Normal 
Negro Women.” (University of Colo- 
rado.) Chemistry. 

Connecticut 
4. “The Methodist Mission to the Slaves.” 
(Yale University.) Religion. 

Illinois 
5. “African Patterns in Trinidad Negro 
Music.” (Northwestern University.) 
Anthropology. 


na 
6. “The Confederate South, 1865-1910: A 

Study in the Survival of a Mind and a 
Culture.” (Louisiana State University.) 
English. 

Massachusetts 

7. “Cultural Sanctions of the Food Pat- 

tern in the Rural Southeast.” (Radcliffe 
College.) Sociology. 
8. “Social Interrelations and Food Habits 
in the Rural Southeast.” (Radcliffe Col- 
lege.) Sociology. 

Michigan 
9. “An Interpretative Study of Old-Time 
Negro Preaching.” (University of Michi- 
gan.) English. 

10. “Interrelation and Ecological Organiza- 
tion and Sociability Organization in the 
Area of Hempstead, Texas.” (University 
of Michigan.) Sociology 

11. “N Negro | Labor in the ag AO In- 
dustry.” (University of Michigan.) 
Economics. 

New York 

12, “Education for the Needs of Negroes 
in Virginia.” (Columbia University.) 
Education. 

13. “The Italianization of African Natives; 
Government Native Education in the 
Italian Colonies.” (Columbia Univer- 
sity.) Education. 
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14. “The Negro in Colonial New England, 
1620-1776.” (Columbia University.) His- 
tory 

15. “An ‘Economic Study of Farms Operated 
by Negro Farmers in Dallas County, 
Alabama,” (Cornell University.) Eco- 


nomics. 

16. “The Basis for a Program of Rural Sec- 
ondary Education for Negroes in Wilson 
County, North Carolina, with Implica- 
tions for Curriculum Content.” (Cornell 
University.) Education. 

17. “The Negro in Drama and the Theater.” 
(Cornell University.) Drama. 

18. “The Lore of the Negro in Central New 
bong State.” (Cornell University.) Eng- 
ish. 

19. “Some Social Factors Related to the 
Educational Achievement of 100 Negro 
Secondary School Students Residing in 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant Area of Brook- 
lyn, City of New York.” (New York 
University.) Education. 

20. “The Public Relations Program of the 
Negro Land Grant College—Determina- 
tion of Factors and Trends in the Re- 
cent Development of the Public Rela- 
tions Program of the Negro Land Grant 
Colleges.” (New York University.) Edu- 
cation. 

21. “Changes in Business Attitudes and Ac- 
tivities of the Negro in the United States 
Since 1619.” (New York University.) 
Education. 

22. “Adolescent Negro Education in Dela- 
ware—A Study of the Negro Secondary 
School and Community (exclusive of 
Wilmington).” (New York University.) 
Education. 

23. “A Study of Certain Attitudes Toward 
the Education of Negroes Since 1865.” 
(New York University.) Education. 

24. “American Negro Fiction from Charles 
W. Chestnut to Richard Wright.” (New 
York University.) English. 

25. “The Union League of America: Politi- 
cal Activities in Tennessee, the Caro- 
linas, and Virginia, 1865-1870.” (New 
York University.) History. 

Pennsylvania 
26. “The Cultural Adjustment of a Minority 
Group: A Study of the Philadelphia Ne- 
gro.” (Bryn Mawr College.) Sociology. 

North Carolina 

27. “Agricultural Reform in the Georgia 
Piedmont, 1820-1860.” (University of 
North Carolina.) History. 

28. “County Government in Georgia.” (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina.) Political 
Science. 

29. “Poverty and Poor Relief in the Plan- 
tation Society of South Carolina: A 
Study in the Sociology of a Social Prob- 
lem.” (Duke University.) Sociology. 

30. “Racial Division of Labor and American 
Negro. A Statistical Study of the Occu- 
pational Distribution of the Four Major 
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Race and Nativity Groups in the United 

States, with Particular Discussion of the 

Negro.” (Duke University.) Economics. 

31. “The Development of State Administra- 
tion of Public Education in North Caro- 
lina.” (University of North Carolina.) 
Education. 

An effort is made each year to se- 
cure all the doctoral dissertations 
which have been reported, in order to 
include a brief abstract of each one in 
this article. About half of the Ameri- 
can universities awarding the doc- 
torate require the dissertations to be 
printed. Thereafter, they are dis- 
tributed through commercial channels. 
In addition, all except four of the 
universities make interlibrary loans, 
and frequently require that permis- 
sion for reviewing must be secured 
from the author, dean or department 
head, following manuscript binding by 
the sponsoring institution. This year, 
largely due to wartime limitations on 
printing, binding and the mails, only 
two dissertations were received for 
reviewing purposes prior to press time 
for this article. Therefore, summaries 
of the two studies follow, and it is 
hoped that additional ones may be 
included in a subsequent issue of the 
JOURNAL this year. 


Negro Labor in the Automobile Industry 
Lloyd H. Bailer 
(The University of Michigan) 


Entering the automobile industry during 
World War I, Negro workers soon became 
an important part of the labor force in 
many plants in the industry. Being un- 
skilled workers, they naturally entered jobs 
lowest on the occupational scale; some col- 
ored workers, however, soon moved up to 
semiskilled and even skilled occupations, but 
these conditions were considered undesirable 
by white workers. With the exception of 
the Ford Rouge plant, management has 
refused to open the more desirable occupa- 
tions to colored workers, and some plants 
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have refused to employ Negroes even in 
menial capacities. Such employment dis- 
crimination has not been justified by the 
Negro’s inferiority as a worker, however. 
Among those firms employing colored work- 
ers, there is a general agreement that Ne- 
groes compare favorably with white wage 
earners with respect to efficiency and de- 
pendability. 

Race prejudice, management contends 
with some justification, makes it difficult to 
place colored workers in better jobs. The 
fact that Negroes are found in every major 
occupation at the Rouge plant demonstrates, 
however, that no insuperable barrier to Ne- 
gro employment in the more desirable posi- 
tions exists. 

The arrival of collective bargaining found 
Negro workers definitely skeptical of the 
advantages to be derived from unions—the 
traditionally inferior position of the colored 
wage earner and latent antagonism of many 
white workers were not conducive to inter- 
racial solidarity. Thus the Negro has been 
slow to participate in the United Automo- 
bile Workers Union. 

The industry’s conversion to war pro- 
duction thrust to the forefront the problems 
of colored workers and made a lowering of 
employment barriers if Negro labor was to 
retain its status in the industry. The tradi- 
tional “Negro jobs” being much less impor- 
tant in war production, the transfer of col- 
ored workers to totally new types of work 
became imperative. They have not been 
promoted nearly as much as their seniority 
and ability warrant; moreover, employment 
barriers still face new colored workers, espe- 
cially women. Significant instances exist in 
which barriers have been lowered, but racial 
discrimination in employment still exists 
throughout the industry. It is upon the 
gradual elimination of restrictions based 
upon race prejudice that the continued ad- 
vancement of Negro labor depends. 

Three distinct organizations are involved 
in the automobile industry today—manage- 
ment, the union, and government. Govern- 
ment played a relatively minor réle in in- 
dustry until the outbreak of the war, but 
for the present it is by far the major par- 
ticipant in the industry. With the return of 
peace, public control will undoubtedly re- 


main substantially greater than it has been 
in the past, 


Racial Division of Labor and the 
American Negro 
Keith W. Johnson 
(Duke University) 


Racial division of labor is nearly as old 
as division of labor itself, and in the United 
States is found to about the same extent as 
is division of labor by age groups and divi- 
sion of labor (gainful employments only) 
by sex. Largely because of his social and 
economic environment the Negro has more 
than his share of workers in those occupa- 
tions in which income and social status are 
relatively low and less than his share in 
occupations yielding higher incomes and 
higher social status. By contrast, the Native 
Whites have more than their share of the 
better work and less of the economically and 
socially lower type. 

The degree of racial specialization is best 
measured by the occupation index, that is, 
by the ratio of the actual number of work- 
ers of a certain race in an occupation to a 
calculated norm for that race for that oc- 
cupation. The norm used in this work is ob- 
tained either by multiplying the number of 
all gainful workers in the particular oc- 
cupation by the per cent the particular race 
furnishes of all gainful workers, or by multi- 
plying the number of gainful workers of the 
particular race by the per cent of all work- 
ers in the particular occupation. The twelve 
chief occupation groups listed in the de- 
scending order of the extent the Negro 
male concentrated in them in 1930, as indi- 
cated by the occupation indexes after each 
occupation group, are as follows: servant 
classes 348, factory and building construc- 
tion labor 208, farm labor 192, other un- 
skilled labor 184, farmers 144, non-manufac- 
turing semiskilled labor 91, manufacturing 
semiskilled labor 28, professional persons 38, 
skilled workers 29, wholesalers and retailers 
15, other proprietary persons 13, and clerical 
workers 13. The Negro has more than his 
share of the first five of these, less than his 
share of the remaining seven. In each oc- 
cupation group there are some exceptions 
to the general rule: for example, with 38 
per cent of his share of professional men, 
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the Negro had 149 per cent of his share of 
clergymen in 1930, and with 262 per cent of 
her share of servant class workers the Negro 
woman had only 44 per cent of her share of 
waitresses. The Southern Negro’s concentra- 
tion in farming and farm labor is consid- 
erable; but when he migrates North or West 
he usually leaves agriculture behind. Thanks 
to school segregation in the South, the Ne- 
gro woman has higher occupation indexes 
for school teachers, and hence for profes- 
sional persons, in southern than in Northern 
states. In all other occupation groups the 
Negro has higher occupation indexes in the 
North than in the South. 

Among the workers within particular in- 
dustries there are many variations in the 
pattern of racial division of labor, but in 
no important industry did the Negro male 
have his share of proprietary or professional 
persons in 1930; and in very few cases did 
he have his share of clerical or skilled work- 
ers. But he had his share of unskilled work- 
ers in every case. The Negro has slightly 
greater ease of entrance into the food in- 
dustries in the North than in the South, 
but the reverse is the case for agriculture, 
lumbering, coal mining, iron mining, to- 
bacco factories, iron and steel industries, 
and the lumber and furniture industry. 

The relative importance of race in our 
economic life is measured most concisely 
by indexes of the extent of racial division 
of labor as indicated by the weighted mean 
deviations from normal of the occupation 
indexes of the four major race groups. Such 
indexes indicate greater significance of race 
in the South than in the North or West. 
Race is most important among railroad 
porters, and nearly as important for a num- 
ber of other servant occupations, and for 
tailors, midwives, tobacco factory labor, and 
female farm labor. Race is least important 
among paper hangers and certain semi- 
skilled and factory labor occupations. 

Though the Negro has been advancing 
in an absolute sense, he is falling behind 
relative to the whites. Although the propor- 
tion of Negro workers in white colar and 
skilled work increased between 1910 and 
1930, the same was even more true for 
workers other than Negroes. Contrary to a 
somewhat prevalent belief, a smaller per 
cent of all Negro workers were in the 


upper half of the occupation hierarchy in 
1930 than in 1920, and in 1920 than in 1910. 
This is partly because many occupations 
once in the upper half of the occupation 
pyramid are, due to expansion of the num- 
bers of workers in the better occupations, 
now in the lower half of the occupation 
hierarchy. 

Because of lower earnings when working, 
a larger per cent of the Negroes than Whites 
must work. Though adult Negro males of 
the normal working age are not over- 
employed, Negro children, old persons and 
women are found to a much greater extent 
in the labor market than is the case for 
non-Negroes. Though over-employed, the 
Negro suffers more than his share of un- 
employment, and his unemployment rate 
compared to the average for all races is 
greater in the better occupations than in 
farming or unskilled labor, and greater in 
urban than in rural areas. The Negro re- 
ceives much less than his share of the na- 
tional income because he is in the low- 
paying occupations and because of racial 
wage differentials in many occupations. 

Also, race prejudice and the racial com- 
petition and conflict behind it preserved an 
accommodative racial division of labor that 
hindered the development of manufacturing 
in the South, prevents progress in labor 
movement, lowers the Negro’s evaluation 
of himself, lowers the level of public health, 
increases the rates for crime and other mani- 
festations of social disorganization, and to 
some extent threatens democracy. 


Distribution of Research by Sub- 
jects Reference to Table V will show 
that there are several subject-matter 
departments responsible for the pro- 
duction of research studies pertinent 
to the Negro. This distribution by de- 
partments not only evidences relative 
productivity, but also may be indica- 
tive of relative interest in increasing 
the store of existing knowledge by 
these departments. Each year four 
social science departments: Educa- 
tion, History, Social Work and Soci- 
ology, have been productive of the 
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largest number of research studies. 
During 1943 the percentage of total 
studies sponsored by each of these 
four departments was as follows: 
Education, 43.57; History, 8.67; So- 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
The findings for the calendar year 
1943 may be summarized briefly as 
follows: (1) There was a decrease of 
23.73 per cent in the total number of 


TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH STUDIES INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO 
BY SUBJECTS FOR 1942* anp 1943 

















1942 1943 
Department 
Doctors Masters Total Doctors Masters Total 

Agriculture 0 1 1 0 0 0 
Anthropology 3 0 3 1 2 3 
Art 0 1 1 0 0 0 
Chemistry 0 0 0 1 0 1 
Commerce 0 2 2 0 0 0 
Drama 0 0 0 1 1 2 
Economics 1 8 9 3 0 3 
Education 14 35 49 10 75 85 
English 1 6 7 4 7 11 
aed, 4 4 29 33 4 13 17 
Home Economics 0 5 5 0 3 3 
Journalism 0 0 0 0 1 1 
Library Science 0 1 1 0 0 0 
Music 0 3 3 0 1 1 
Physical Education 0 2 2 0 1 1 
Political Science 2 0 2 1 2 3 
Psychology 1 3 A 0 2 2 
Public Health 0 3 3 0 0 0 
Religion 2 5 r 3 1 4 5 
Romance Languages 0 2 2 0 1 1 
Social Work 0 29 29 0 35 35 
Sociology 2 21 23 5 17 22 

Total 30 156 186 31 165 196 





* Seventy-one of the masters’ theses reported in 1942 were not authoritatively identified by subjects. 


cial Work, 17.85; and Sociology, 
11.22. 

Even though opportunities for con- 
tributions to information relative to 
the Negro as a minority social group 
are most numerous in the realm of the 
social sciences, it has been found that 
some social science departments (see 
Table V), as well as departments of 
the natural sciences, religion and lit- 
erature, produce a relatively small 
number of studies. This may be indi- 
cative of regrettable limitations on the 
part of both research students and 
university research advisers. 


research studies reported as compared 
with the past year; (2) the total of 
316 studies reported in 1941 was the 
largest number reported during the 
12-year period of this review, and the 
total of 196 studies reported in 1943 
was less than any total number of 
studies incident to the Negro since 
1939; (3) during the year 1942 the 
largest number of universities (sixty- 
eight), during a 12-year period, spon- 
sored research studies—in 1943 the 
number of universities reporting 
dropped to thirty-seven, the small- 
est number reporting since 1937; 
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(4) twenty-three of the universities 
reporting permit the matriculation of 
both white and Negro students, and 
produced a combined total of fifty-six, 
or 28.57 per cent of the studies—six 
universities (in the Southern or border 
states) refuse Negro matriculants and 
produced a combined total of thirty- 
four, or 17.34 per cent of the studies— 
eight universities are attended pri- 
marily by Negro students and pro- 
duced a combined total of 106 studies 
(all masters’ theses), or 54.08 per cent 
of the studies; (5) that 80 per cent of 
the racially identified authors of 
doctors’ dissertations were Negroes, 
and 60 per cent of the identified 
authors of masters’ theses were Ne- 
groes; (6) a consideration of the 
geographical location of the univer- 
sities reporting studies shows that the 
largest number (eleven) is located in 
the South, seven of which are for Ne- 
gro students; (7) a consideration of 
the studies by subjects shows that 
during both 1942 and 1943 four social 
science departments, Education, His- 
tory, Social Work and Sociology, were 
productive of the largest number of 
research studies; during 1943, it was 
found that 45.37 per cent of the total 
studies were in Education; 8.67 per 
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cent in History; 17.85 per cent in 
Social Work; and, 11.22 per cent in 
Sociology. 

It is interesting to note that the 
total number of research studies per- 
tinent to the Negro has continued to 
decline each year since the all-time 
peak in 1941, due largely, it is be- 
lieved, to wartime reductions in en- 
roliment, and academic redirections. 
It was found, however, that the total 
number of doctors’ dissertations com- 
pleted has not declined; rather, dur- 
ing 1943 it tied the all-time high of 
thirty-one doctoral studies reported in 
1941. The most unfortunate decline 
was in the number of universities pro- 
ducing research incident to the Negro, 
for in 1943 there was approximately 
one half as many institutions produc- 
ing studies, as in 1941. This effect has 
been most noticeable in the larger uni- 
versities for white students only, in 
the South, where at present less than 
one-third the number of pre-war 
studies incident to the Negro are being 
conducted. Finally, it was noted with 
regret that many subject-matter areas 
closely related to Negro life and prob- 
lems are relatively neglected by uni- 
versity research students. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Scholarship and Candor? 


The climax of the whole story may 
as well be confessed in the beginning: 
An American Dilemma is the best 
study yet made of American democ- 
racy and the Negro problem. All else 
that follows in this review is little 
more than the details outlining why 
and how it is as good as it is and why, 
here and there, it ought to have been 
better. 

After reading the last line on the 
last page of these two volumes and 
then closing the book, the reader is 
likely to retain a vivid impression of 
certain features of this work which 
make it stand out. Easily, it is the 
latest and most up-to-date overall 
study. Surely, it is well written and 
readable. As a work of scholarship it 
stands in the very front rank of social 
studies done inthis country. All this, 
of course, sounds like fulsome praise 
but what else can one say before such 
eloquent and overwhelming evidence? 

The story of how the Myrdal study 
came about is a fascinating tale in 
itself. Some small part of the formal 
side of this chronicle is given in the 
prefaces and introductions to the pres- 
ent work. Some day somebody “on the 
inside” who knew about the develop- 
ments from the time when Dr. Myrdal 
was invited to come over from Sweden 
until the volumes finally came from 
the press should tell this tale for us. 
Such a little booklet, perhaps entitled 
“The Story of the Myrdal Study,” 
would surely reveal a great deal about 
the nature of American scholarship: 
who selects whom and why; how the 
various schools of thought cooperate 
and struggle; who gets what and why; 





*Gunnar Myrdal (with the assistance of 
Richard Sterner and Arnold Rose), An 
American Dilemma: The Negro Problem 
and Modern Democracy. New York: Harper 
& Bros, 1944, 2 Vols. pp. 1483. 
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finally, how certain views and person- 
alities achieve the final victory. It 
would be wonderful to have such a 
story, which, at the present time exists 
in such fragmentary form in the oral 
literature. At any rate, the idea of 
bringing in a “foreign” scholar from 
a non-imperialist nation turned out to 
be a good one. It is easy to say now 
that the choice of Dr. Gunnar Myrdal 
could not have been better. This book 
itself shows how many of the major 
decisions of Myrdal and his advisers 
were correct. 

Myrdal’s conception of the problem 
for analysis as essentially a problem 
of American democracy gives his en- 
tire discussion a natural setting. This 
conceptual framework in which un- 
democratic practice is thrown in pro- 
file against a background of demo- 
cratic theory permits the author to 
give a fresh interpretation of the 
American creed and the extent to 
which American life falsifies or ignores 
that creed. In this sense, this book is 
more about America than it is about 
the Negro. In any sense, it reveals 
America by showing what is happen- 
ing to the Negro here. In the author’s 
own words: “The Negro problem is 
an integral part of, or a special phase 
of, the whole complex of problems in 
the larger American civilization. It 
cannot be treated in isolation.” Thus, 
the Myrdal tomes ought to go on the 
book shelf beside those of de Tocque- 
ville, Bryce, Martineau and the one 
or two other really penetrating ex- 
aminations of American life by foreign 
observers, 

After this examination of American 
ideals, there follows wise and often 
brilliant descriptions and interpreta- 
tions of the latest scientific materials 
on race and racism, population and 
migration, economic inequalities and 
exploitations, income, consumption 
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and housing, business, labor, politics, 
civil rights, segregation and social 
stratification. Volume two takes up 
the story at this point and moves for- 
ward with chapters on leadership, the 
protest and betterment movements, 
ideologies, the church, school, the 
press, the family and other institu- 
tional and non-institutional aspects of 
the Negro community with a final 
chapter entitled “America Again at 
the Crossroads in the Negro Problem.” 
Pages 1027 to 1144 are devoted to 
methodological notes. There is an ade- 
quate bibliography and an index 
which works. 

This all-too-brief telescoping of 
chapters and sections scarcely suggests 
the richness of detail and the maturity 
of judgment which are found through- 
out the two volumes. This work plus 
the four other volumes in the series 
(The Myth of the Negro Past, by 
M. J. Herskovits; Patterns of Negro 
Segregation, by C. S. Johnson; The 
Negro’s Share, by Richard Sterner and 
Characteristics of the American Ne- 
gro, edited by Otto Klineberg) con- 
stitute the most thorough and scien- 
tific study yet made of Negro-white 
relations in the United States. When 
to the six published volumes are added 
the 81 unpublished typescripts of field 
notes and monographs which have 
been deposited with the Schomburg 
Collection of the New York Public Li- 
brary, we have such a rich and un- 
rivalled source of information on the 
Negro that nobody should have the 
gall to ask for another “study” before 
embarking upon a course of action de- 
signed to bring about changes in the 
social order, 

In this same connection, it is inter- 
esting to speculate as to the probable 
effect the Myrdal studies will have 
upon public attitudes. Sad to say, with 
the exception of Myrdal’s own An 
American Dilemma, the volumes are 
not highly readable. Too, the sales 
promotion and publicity campaign ap- 
pear to be rather indifferently ex- 
ecuted. It is a minor tragedy that the 
overview publication was not trimmed 


down to one volume. It might have 
been a “best seller.” But the news will 
get around and popular books and 
pamphlets based on these sources will 
be written. Even now, before this is 
done, the effect of the Myrdal studies 
should be great enough to drive out 
the whole mass of inferior works 
which have been dominating the foot- 
notes. At the least, no scholar or seri- 
ous writer or teacher or social worker 
should dare to discuss “the Negro 
question” without having consulted 
this body of thought. 

It has been suggested already that 
Myrdal’s own book is better written 
than the others in the series. It is a 
superior job in other ways. Though 
not captious or contentious, it is 
courageous. It shows little of that 
false “objectivity,” which leans over 
backward from the implications of 
statistics or which assumes that to 
state frankly the logical interpretation 
of a “social fact” is to “propagandize.” 
It is just barely possible that ad- 
herents of the “let-the-facts-and- 
figures-speak-for-themselves” objec- 
tivity school will label such an ap- 
proach as “progressive scholarship” 
or “social engineering.” If this be so, 
let us make the most of it. The main 
weight of American scholarship, from 
the early nineteenth century up to a 
few decades ago, may be classified as 
anti-Negro. These present studies rep- 
resent the sharpest break with this 
tradition. They are, on the basis of 
the soundest scholarship, a complete 
vindication of the case of the Ameri- 
can Negro for full democracy. They 
are a triumph for the present views of 
the Northern Negro and a repudia- 
tion, by inference, of intellectual 
“Uncle Tomism.” 

All of this is most evident in the 
overview volumes, but is also mani- 
fest in the other works. The Hersko- 
vits book gives a wide frame of refer- 
ence for treating the Negro question 
and suggests the functional nature of 
history. The Johnson volume not only 
describes the patterns of segregation 
but, contrary to the other surveys, 
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shows something of the Negro’s own 
reaction to these phenomena. The 
Sterner book completely destroys the 
myth of the “marvelous economic 
progress of the Negro since the Great 
Emancipation.” 

The Klineberg volume? is a brilliant 
hodge-podge. Some of the individual 
pieces, in what amounts to a volume 
of collected essays, are real contribu- 
tions to knowledge. This is quite true 
of those written by Horowitz on race 
attitudes, Malzberg on insanity and 
Klineberg on intelligence tests; the 
others, too, present useful information 
and observations, But there seems to 
be no earthly reason for binding these 
essays together and calling the results 
a book. From essay to essay, the sub- 
ject matter differs, the method differs 
and the conclusions of the individual 
authors do not always fit. 

To make a slightly bad matter 
a little worse, the editor announces 
that the work was not meant for the 
general reader but is “addressed pri- 
marily to social scientists concerned 
with the Negro.” Such social scientists 
may find, for example, the short piece 
by Guy B. Johnson on racial stereo- 
types as important only in the sense 
that it is one of the few pieces on the 
subject in print. Wirth and Gold- 
hamer analyze effectively the sta- 
tistics, mainly from Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, on Negro-white marriages. 
In this limited sense, theirs is the best 
available statistical statement of the 
occurrence of such legal unions. Ob- 
viously, this method should have been 
supplemented with case studies so as 
to reveal the meaning of this inter- 
racial experience. As a matter of fact, 
one of the Master’s theses consulted 
by Wirth and Goldhamer, though 
limited to Negro-white intermarriage 
in Chicago, communicates much more 
of what is involved than do the vital 
statistics, so wisely interpreted. About 
this whole book, the great pity is that 
other data in the field notes and 





* Otto Klineberg (Ed.), Characteristics of 
the American Negro, New York: Harper & 
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memoranda of the Myrdal group 
which could have given a rounded pic- 
ture, with some sort of unity, were 
passed over for these _ selections. 
Nevertheless, this final volume will be 
useful and time-saving. 

The high praise which Myrdal’s 
own work wins is not meant to imply 
that the work is perfect. Far from it. 
It is, perhaps, impossible to write two 
volumes, even with checks and double- 
checks by consultants and assistants 
of the highest qualifications, without 
accumulating the usual quota of er- 
rors. It is surprising that there are 
not more errors considering the num- 
ber of hands the material passed 
through in the preparation of the 
manuscript for the printer. According- 
ly, there would be little point in citing, 
page by page, all of the petty inac- 
curacies. However, there are three 
weaknesses of the overview volumes 
which cannot be put down as unim- 
portant, 

First, the historical sections could 
have been better, much better. The 
discussion of “Negro history and cul- 
ture” was less acute than most of the 
other discussions. There seems not to 
have been a basic understanding of 
the function of history in current 
“race relations.” 

Secondly, Dr. Myrdal picks up the 
caste-class theory of Negro-white re- 
lations in the United States just at the 
time when most scholars are dropping 
it as a scholastic fad of the past 
decade. This caste-class hypothesis, 
which was first advanced as a general 
cover-all for Negro-white relations in 
the United States, has been pushed 
back to its last line of defense. It has 
been driven from the Northern part 
of the United States and now is under- 
stood to apply chiefly to small, sleepy 
Southern towns where dynamic 
changes such as are observable in 
communities like Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, are not definitely operative. 

Finally, Dr. Myrdal is unduly pes- 
simistic over the possibilities of Negro 
and white workers uniting and strug- 
gling together for common goals. 
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Myrdal, who has banking as well as 
political and university connections 
in Sweden, states that the lower class 
whites manifest the cruder and more 
intense forms of anti-Negro prejudice. 
True. But to reason from this that it 
is not possible to overcome this preju- 
dice or that the “logical” or “natural” 
orientation of the Negro is not with 
the bulk of the American people, who 
are in one way or another workers or, 
more specifically, with those broadly 
based organized labor movements like 
the CIO, is not justified by what is go- 
ing on about us at this very moment. 
Be all that as it may, in spite of 
these and every other shortcoming, the 
conclusion of the first sentence of this 
review still stands: An American Di- 
lemma is the authoritative and defini- 
tive work in its field. 
L. D. Reppicx, Curator 
New York Public Library 
and Lecturer, College of 
the City of New York 


Patterns of Segregation and Some 
Economic Results 


Richard Sterner and Charles John- 
son have written two of the mono- 
graphs issued in the Negro in Ameri- 
can Life Series.! Dr. Sterner’s purpose 
is to set forth what the largest minor- 
ity in America receives in the way of 
economic and social welfare. In order 
to present as factual a picture as pos- 
sible, the author has relied extremely 
heavily upon statistics. The result is 
a somewhat objective picture, but it 
has the limitation of attempting to de- 
scribe situations in a country as 
heterogeneous as the United States 
through the use of census and other 
statistical data. Despite this limita- 
tion—and in many instances it is a 
real limitation—Dr. Sterner’s book is 
a valuable contribution to the field. It 
is not easy reading. 





*Richard Sterner, The Negro’s Share. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943, pp. 
433. Charles 8. Johnson, Patterns of Negro 
Segregation. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1943, pp. 332. 


Dr. Sterner seems much more at 
home in handling materials on family 
composition, income and expenditure, 
consumption, and housing than in 
dealing with occupational and employ- 
ment status. The treatment of urban 
occupational employment trends seems 
to suffer from a lack of familiarity 
with standard works, recent mono- 
graphs, and periodical literature in the 
field. Although there is some discus- 
sion of the industrial distribution of 
Negro workers, very little is said of 
their occupational distribution. In this 
connection, dependence is placed upon 
Alba Edwards’ study of social-eco- 
nomic groups, and no reference is 
made to other materials, both statisti- 
cal and interpretative. Even if Dr. 
Sterner wished to stress statistical ma- 
terial, he could have done a better job 
had he drawn upon the findings of the 
Department of the Interior’s Survey 
of the Training and Employment of 
White Collar and Skilled Negro Work- 
ers. Also, he would have found impor- 
tant guides in such standard works as 
The Black Worker by Spero and Har- 
ris and Black Workers and the New 
Unions by Cayton and Mitchell. 

Part Two of Dr. Sterner’s book 
evaluates the influence of the New 
Deal programs of social welfare upon 
Negroes. In all forms of public assist- 
ance, available data indicate that the 
rural Southern Negro had the least 
chance of receiving an equal share. 
Southern urban and rural Negroes re- 
ceived relatively less direct relief and 
fewer semiskilled, skilled, clerical and 
professional jobs on WPA than either 
white Southerners or Northern Ne- 
groes. The black woman found it diffi- 
cult to secure employment on WPA— 
as she is finding it difficult to get a job 
in a war plant today. Despite these 
evidences of discrimination, the Ne- 
groe’s share of jobs on WPA exceeded 
his proportion in the total population, 
for at the end of April 1941, Negroes 
constituted 16 per cent of those em- 
ployed on projects. Colored citizens 
did not participate to any significant 
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degree in the administration of these 
relief programs. 

Although colored youth found it dif- 
ficult to get into CCC camps during 
the earlier phases of the program, they 
constituted about 10 per cent of all 
enrollees. The relative degree of the 
Negro’s participation was lowest in 
the South; and, save for two camps 
the Negro’s particiption in supervision 
was restricted to the work of educa- 
tional advisers. The NYA had a much 
better record, although it did not con- 
tribute greatly to the “equalization of 
educational opportunities between Ne- 
gro and white youth.” The proportion 
of Negroes benefitting from its pro- 
grams was generally equal or slightly 
above the proportion of Negro youth 
in the general population, and there 
was a higher degree of Negro partici- 
pation in its administration and su- 
pervision than is usual in Government 
programs. 

While most of the welfare programs 
were able to maintain good over-all 
figures for Negro participation by 
compensating for discriminations in 
the South through wider opportunities 
in other sections, the Farm Security 
Agency had to face its principal prob- 
lems in the South. Its most extensive 
activity was the Standard Loan Pro- 
gram. In all but one of the four South- 
ern regions of the FSA, the percentage 
of Negroes receiving loans was equal 
to their proportion of farm families. 
There were evidences of racial dis- 
crimination in this program but, as 
Dr. Sterner observes, “that the racial 
discrepancy is not greater is the result 
of pressure exerted by Washington and 
regional offices on the local offices to 
grant loans to needy farmers irrespec- 
tive of color.” In other phases of the 
agency’s work there were evidences of 
a will to include the Negro. 

Dr. Sterner writes with great as- 
surance in the field of housing. He 
divides our recent governmental ac- 
tivities into two parts: reforms in the 
credit system and subsidized housing. 
Of the first he is careful to observe 
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the inherent limitations for a group 
which is predominantly low income. 
He notes accurately that FHA has ac- 
cepted retrictive covenants and other 
devices for perpetuating the Negro 
ghetto. He also states that the agency 
has actually encouraged segregation. 
While he indicates the general limita- 
tions of our recent programs of sub- 
sidized public housing, he concludes 
that Negroes have participated in 
these programs to a much greater ex- 
tent than would be required by apply- 
ing their ratio to the general popula- 
tion as a measure. Subsidized public 
housing has opened some new areas to 
Negroes and has brought paved streets 
and utilities to usually neglected Ne- 
gro neighborhoods. 

At the same time, the public housing 
program has not met forthright the 
problem of segregation. The author 
doubts if a program such as subsidized 
housing, which is far from accepted by 
the public, could have done better with 
this issue. Two of his conclusions give 
an evaluation of public housing: 

“The fact that even southern Ne- 
groes received such a large share of 
these benefits indicated that the 
United States Housing Authority has 
been more successful than most other 
federal welfare agencies in overcoming 
local resistance in this respect. . . . 

“The commendable attempts made 
so far may have given him [the Ne- 
gro] a new hope, for the federal and 
local housing authorities have given 
him a larger share of the benefits than 
has any other major group of public- 
welfare agencies.” The results which 
inspired these quotations explain in 
part why subsidized public housing is 
now under attack. They certainly of- 
fer the basis for the recurrent Congres- 
sional assault upon Race Relations 
Officers and racial policy in public 
housing. 

Dr, Johnson’s study is a most useful 
volume. It is well written; it draws 
upon current studies in the field; and 
it presents a remarkable collection and 
coordination of the many types of ra- 
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cial discriminations and patterns of 
segregations which beset Negro 
Americans. With the exception of the 
church, there is hardly an important 
institution in our life which escapes 
notice. There is a graphic description 
of how the color caste system limits 
and irritates the darker citizens. Every 
Negro who reads this book will recog- 
nize case after case, and he will live 
through many of the experiences which 
are recorded. What will impress him 
and all other readers is the skill with 
which Dr. Johnson has woven together 
these many manifestations of the color 
line. 

In the first section of the book there 
is an objective presentation of the for- 
mal institutions, social conventions, 
legal codes, and ideology underlying 
racial segregation and discrimination. 
Facts and analyses are presented for 
three regions, and individual instances 
are used to point out broad patterns. 
Wherever possible figures are used to 
illustrate the degree of discrepancy be- 
tween Negro and white status. 

In the second section there is a 
description of the Negro’s reaction to 
racial discrimination. In dealing with 
this problem the author draws heavily 
upon the recent works of Lloyd 
Warner, Allison Davis, John Dollard 
and others who have made significant 
contributions to the analysis of the 
Negro’s personality. This part of the 
book—especially the chapter on Hos- 
tility and Aggression—should be re- 
quired reading for those who prattle 
about the militancy of the Negro. 

A book of this type is extremely 
difficult to summarize since its out- 
standing feature is not the presenta- 
tion of startling discoveries but the 
systematic collection and presentation 
of accepted facts. To the reviewer, one 
of the most significant features of Dr. 
Johnson’s volume is the definite state- 
ment of the implications of Negro 
segregation. 

“The essential fact is that the actual 
practices of the dominant majority 
are, for whatever, in direct conflict 


with the ideals and professed objec- 
tives of the state. ... 

“The laws prescribing racial segre- 
tion are based upon the assumption 
that racial minorities can be segre- 
gated under conditions that are legally 
valid if not discriminating. Theoreti- 
cally, segregation is merely the sepa- 
rate but equal treatment of equals. In 
such a complex and open society as our 
own this is, of course, neither possible 
nor intended; for whereas the general 
principle of social regulation and se- 
lection is based upon individual com- 
petition, special group segregation 
within the broad social framework 
must be effected artificially and by the 
imposition of arbitrary restraints. The 
result is that there can be no group 
segregation without discrimination, 
and discrimination is neither demo- 
cratic nor Christian.” 

Rosert C. WEAVER 


Brothers Under the Skin 


If the reader of Carey McWilliams’ 
book’ subscribes to his thesis, which 
receives the most explicit elaboration 
in the chapter “Outline for Action,” 
that the magnitude of the minority 
problem is so enormous that it must be 
solved through federal intervention 
and fiat, then he should do so only 
after a more intensive inspection of 
the premises on which this thesis has 
been erected than Mr. McWilliams 
seems to have made. This statement 
is not intended wholly to invalidate 
the federal intervention thesis, for 
much of what the author argues for is 
logical, desirable, and perhaps even 
inevitable. It is true, for instance, that 
the indifference of the average com- 
munity, on the one hand, and the fe- 
tish of states’ rights, on the other, have 
been a barrier to the solution of this 
national problem. The inertia of many 
a Northern and mid-western com- 
munity and the calculated antago- 
nisms and hatreds of many Southern 
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and far Western states have allowed a 
tragic social condition to deteriorate 
almost beyond repair. It is also true 
that the Office of Indian Affairs has 
done a remarkable job of salvaging, in 
the teeth of an intense and almost his- 
toric opposition, the American Indian, 
of reducing his susceptibility to un- 
scrupulousness, and of restoring to him 
in some measure his sense of dignity. 
Of all the minorities treated in this 
book—all of them the darker-skinned 
and more conspicuous and therefore 
most ruthlessly violated minorities— 
the Indian seems the one most likely 
to achieve a fair degree of social in- 
tegration. It is true, on still another 
count, that racial minorities, here and 
elsewhere, are a national, and there- 
fore an international concern. The way 
the United States treats her “brothers 
under the skin” is regarded in not a 
few places as a portent of the philoso- 
phy which will activate this country in 
future international relationships. 
Spanish America, although perhaps 
not actively aroused over the status of 
the American Negro, does read into 
that status comments on the future of 
the Good Neighbor Policy. The same 
point may be made for China, with 
respect to other than the Chinese 
minority here. A lynching in Sikeston 
or a zoot-suit riot in California serves 
as propaganda for Tokyo and Berlin 
and as interpretable current history 
for Chungking and Buenos Aires. As 
Mr. MeWilliams neatly points out, 
irresponsibility on the part of the state 
of California has repercussions in the 
councils of the United Nations. 

It does seem, however, that the 
fallacy in the author’s argument lies 
in its predication on a half-truth, or 
rather a half-consideration (obviously 
not of the tendentious kind so preva- 
lent in discussions of racial problems). 
The placing of the problem in the 
hands of a Federal agency (e.g., an 
Institute of Ethnic Democracy, as 
John Collier, director of the Office of 
Indian Affairs, proposes in the 
Autumn 1943 issue of Common 
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Ground) is a plan that must be evalu- 
ated, among other considerations, in 
the light of bureaucratic trends in this 
country. Although we have been mov- 
ing in recent years faster and faster 
towards centralization of authority, 
we have stili not developed a state- 
concept as strong as that of other 
powerful nations. Our Federal depart- 
ments and bureaus are set up not to 
promote the welfare of the state, but 
rather that of the people. In practice 
this has meant that all too often they 
have served the interests of segments 
of the people, commerce, labor, capi- 
talist groups, quasi-aristocratic cliques 
and so on—and not always the broad 
masses. Of recent years the Federal 
government has suffered from a kind 
of dichotomy, with the established and 
historic departments, on one hand, im- 
pelling conservative and sometimes 
reactionary pressures (e.g., State 
under Hull, Commerce under Jones, 
etc.); and the alphabet agencies ad- 
vancing liberal tendencies on the 
other, attempting to repair the neglect 
of general welfare and inadequacies of 
the older branches. It is generally ad- 
mitted now that the trend is away 
from the agencies, the anti-New Deal 
coalition gaining daily strength and 
boldness. In the light of this consid- 
eration—ignoring the better known 
political considerations such as the 
continuing threat of reduced appro- 
priations for unruly and “dangerous” 
agencies, the requirement of congres- 
sional approval of appointments, etc. 
—it seems doubtful that the Federal 
Government would be able to do as 
much with the minority problem as 
John Collier, Saul Padover, and Carey 
MeWilliams hope for. The paradox 
lies in the fact that the fascist state 
can eliminate the minority problem 
through planned persecution and that 
an authoritarian democracy (e.g., 
Russia, Brazil) can apply to it an ad 
hoe solution through intolerance of 
intolerance. Our traditions suggest 
that the primary radiation of social 
amelioration must be centripetal. 
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This reviewer is among those who 
feel that the ultimate fate of a minor- 
ity group rests in large measure with 
that group; that the production of 
vigorous, honest, and militant leaders; 
elevation of the group as a whole 
through education; the study of ma- 
jority attitudes and sensibilities; and 
carefully outlined propagandic pro- 
grams constitute the larger portion of 
the answers to the problem. 

It is imperative, however, that we 
give due credit to Mr. McWilliams for 
his excellent study of the minority 
problem, another salvo in his unceas- 
ing, uncompromising battle for justice. 
Brothers under the Skin is a detailed 
and documented study of Indians, 
Chinese, Mexicans, Japanese, Ha- 
waiians, Puerto Ricans, Filipinos, and 
Negroes in this country. In outline the 
histories of these groups have been 
remarkably similar—economic  ex- 
ploitation, inequality of opportunity, 
the ghetto as fact and symbol, frustra- 
tion, and disorganization. In his 


analyses Mr. McWilliams displays 


thorough understanding and a warm 
and impressive sympathy. 

Filipino-American relations, de- 
scribed in the chapter “The Little 
Brown Brother,” are a notable case in 
point. Although American domination 
of the Philippines has in a world of 
imperialistic adventurism been con- 
ducted on a comparatively high level, 
and the Filipinos have established for 
themselves in both world wars a record 
of courage and loyalty—they were in 
numerical preponderance at Bataan— 
their history among us has been one of 
intensive economic exploitation, fifty 
per cent of all capital investment in 
the islands being American. As a con- 
sequence, the development of native 
industry has been prevented and “the 
Philippines [have become] a classic 
land of peonage.” 

Even the more humane efforts un- 
dertaken there under American ad- 
ministration have frequently shown a 
curious lack of comprehension. Disre- 
gard for native dialects and culture 
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has permitted forty per cent of the 
Filipinos under 13 years of age to re- 
main illiterate, to say nothing of the 
traumatism that results from the 
brusque imposition of a foreign cul- 
ture on the native. On the whole, it 
may only be said of these relations 
that they might have been much 
worse, but also that they should have 
been much better. 

Getting nearer home, the history of 
the Filipino in Hawaii, brought there 
by the tens of thousands as a labor 
supply for the sugar planters, has been 
a sordid affair. After a strike in 1924 
they began to lose favor and were 
gradually replaced with other Asiatic 
labor. Many “were moved” to Cali- 
fornia to replace unpopular Chinese 
and Mexican labor. His fate here on 
the mainland and in Hawaii has been 
so harsh that. McWilliams remarks 
that he has suffered more than any 
other immigrant group. The latest in- 
coming group, product of a split cul- 
ture, beset with the problem of a 
tragic overpreponderance of males in 
his group, unable to rise above a very 
low level of employment, for the most 
part ineligible to naturalization, he is 
certainly a strong candidate for that 
distinction. Even the passage of the 
Philippines Independence Act was not 
without taint; it was strongly pro- 
moted and supported by labor groups 
which feared the threat of a Filipino 
labor pool. In this chapter the author 
makes what seems to me his weightiest 
argument for a federal bureau. And 
yet even here, what a federal bureau 
might have done in the way of chan- 
neling and controlling immigration 
would have been of a negative char- 
acter. It might have prevented the 
problem from coming into being. It 
might well ameliorate the present 
problem, but it is not clear how it 
might solve it. 

The author is not traveling in com- 
pletely virgin territory in his book; 
much of what he has written is fairly 
familiar. He has done us, however, the 
commendable service of correlating 
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known facts and of adding numerous 
original data and perceptions. Brothers 
under the Skin has been responsible 
for much of the current spotlighting of 
the squalor of Puerto Rican life, anti- 
Mexicanism, and the newly discovered 
virtues of that “legally undesirable 
hero,” the Filipino. On page 5 there is 
a prophetic reference to “a fracas in 
Detroit.” It is an invaluable, and 
easily read, handbook on the subject 
of race relations. If Mr. McWilliams 
has not made the most plausible case 
for the solution of minority group 
problems—a Federal bureau might 
crystallize but could not now create 
improved racial attitudes; even the 
domestic propaganda section of OWI 
was not accepted as a contribution to 
the war effort, he has nevertheless 
made a most effective and virile state- 
ment in behalf of humaneness and 
tolerance and the dignity of all men. 
M. D. Spraacug, Librarian 
and Professor of English 
Tuskegee Institute 


New World A-Coming 


One tenth of a nation speaks from 
the pages of Roi Ottley’s book,’ “New 
World A-Coming.” The pulsations and 
throbbings inside Black America make 
themselves felt through the simple, 
direct narration of the author. 

Being a Negro, and being a product 
of America’s most highly concentrated 
Negro community, the author is in the 
unique position to discern and to re- 
veal accurately and sanely what goes 
on in the black man’s world. His 
career as reporter, editor and col- 
umnist for a leading Negro newspaper 
gave him entrance into places over- 
looked by the majority of people who 
try to seek interpretation and insight 
into Negro life in America. His writing 
is without the usual bitter element so 
frequently found in many writings by 
Negroes; and, on the other hand, it is 
without the too boastful attitude as to 
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race progress that creeps in and tends 
to create an atmosphere of satisfac- 
tion and complacency. He gives us a 
study of existing conditions into which 
the reader breathes a deeper meaning. 

The setting of the study is Harlem. 
It is justly chosen because it is the 
“nerve center of advancing Black 
America,” where the South meets the 
North, the provincial meet the cos- 
mopolitan, and the slum dwellers 
meet the “cafe-au-lait” society. It is 
the blending of Father Divine and the 
Lindy hop, of swanky night spots and 
house rent parties, of champagne and 
Pig Foot Mary. Here in this corner of 
America is Negro life in every aspect. 

Cleverly used historical and docu- 
mentary evidence traces the begin- 
nings and growth of Harlem from a 
“row of clay houses on the fringe of 
the Bowery” to “a vibrant, bristling, 
black metropolis.” This collection of 
darker Americans sways and moves as 
various influencing personalities ap- 
peal to its wants and desires. The 
shrewd philosophy of Father Divine 
and his Peace Missions beckoned to an 
element which was in need of his offer 
of “free food and shelter”; Marcus 
Garvey aroused the racial conscious 
groups with his Back-to-Africa organ- 
ization; the Jobs-for-Negroes move- 
ment expressed Harlem’s cry for better 
employment and livable wages. Now, 
the People’s Movement under Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr..—the “new and 
different kind of leader that the Negro 
church has produced, as modern as 
jive talk,” is seeking the support of 
the working classes and also the 
intellectuals. 

The living conditions of Harlem im- 
press the reader with their surprising 
variations. The effect of slum areas on 
the thinking and acting of the masses 
is intelligently discussed. The rising 
power of the Negro press which keeps 
the colored population informed of 
problems and opinions thrust aside by 
the white dailies and fosters race 
consciousness, the importance of the 
Negro ballot, the undercurrents of 








general restlessness—all these invite 
the curious reader. 

Many items often wondered about 
are found within these pages. The 
white reader sees that the Negro has 
been offered tempting promises by the 
Axis supporters and has reacted to 
them as any loyal American has. He 
sees that the realization of full demo- 
cratic privileges would not mean that 
marriage between the races would be 
the logical result. He realizes that 
what the Negro wants is the right to 
enjoy the citizenship accorded him by 
law but not in practice. 

The Negro reader sees himself in 
the pages which reflect, mirror-like, 
his drives and urges, and the similar 
drives underneath every dark face. It 
makes him feel a part of something 
great and moving. He laughs at his 
shortcomings but can see clearer how 
to remedy them. He recognizes the 
mutual penchant for security. 

It is a book for all to read irrespec- 
tive of race, or profession, or creed. 
Regardless of whatever else may be 
said of the book, it informatively and 
inspirationally voices the past and 
cries out for a future of “liberty and 
peace, and an enriched life, free of 
want, oppression, violence, and pro- 
scription” in the new world which is 
a-coming. 

Patricia STEWART 
Department of Romance Languages 
Shaw University 


And So It Came About in Greene 
County, Georgia 


Much is heard these days concerning 
the importance of recognizing and re- 
specting the inherent worth of indi- 
vidual personalities; about the four 
freedoms that should be the possession 
of all peoples; about the leadership 
that the United States should exert in 
bringing about a democratic world. 
But in the midst of all this, one hears 
voices crying out that if America is to 
point the way, she must first eliminate 
the many undemocratic practices that 
bring poignant suffering to so many 
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millions of her own citizens, These 
voices describe conditions that have 
roots which run far back into the his- 
tory of this country. Especially do 
they point accusing fingers at the 
people who control social living in the 
southern regions. The discovery of the 
keys to the solution of the racial prob- 
lem there, they say, would be an im- 
portant step toward the attainment of 
world peace. 

But he who would understand these 
present conditions, let him first study 
the past. Let him take a representative 
group of people and make an histori- 
cal study of the institutions they de- 
veloped to meet their basic needs; the 
social processes which characterized 
the relationships of the various 
groups; the definitions of situations 
that served as social controls. By so 
reconstructing the life of such a group, 
one discovers the etiologies of present 
practices and thus gains a functional 
understanding of the status of the 
problems faced by the people. 

For those who are interested in the 
patterns of race relationships in 
America, Arthur Raper* has rendered 
yeoman service. His Tenants of the 
Almighty presents a clarifying pano- 
rama of southern life in Greene 
County, Georgia, from the days when 
the Indians were in undisputed posses- 
sion of the land to the years of the 
“alphabet” New Deal. Dr. Raper re- 
views “the history of the county from 
pioneer days on through slave planta- 
tion prosperity, the war, rise of the 
sharecropper system, soil depletion, 
boll-weevil deflation, migration, and 
the launching of the Unified Farm 
Program.” 

Inextricably bound up with all of 
these were the fortunes of the Negroes 
who were brought or born in Greene 
County. For years they served their 
plantation masters. They cared for the 
families of these masters when Sher- 
man marched through Georgia to the 


* Arthur Raper, Tenants of the Almighty, 
The | ccees Company. New York, 1943, 
pp. a 
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sea. They rejoiced and took to the 
road when told they were free. Some 
left the country permanently but 
many others returned to their old 
plantations in order to be assured of 
the shelter and food they were unable 
to secure elsewhere. They saw the 
franchise which was extended to them 
during reconstruction days taken 
away when the Populists, who had 
enjoyed power and prestige around the 
turn of the century, crept humbly into 
the camp of the Democrats who 
superseded them. They as much or 
more than anyone else felt the impact 
of the rise and fall of the single crop 
system. They were first bewildered 
and then benefited by the entry of 
the “Government” into many areas of 
their lives. 

Through all the vicissitudes of life 
in Greene County, the whites guarded 
zealously the maintenance of the caste 
system between themselves and the 
Negroes. The economy of the post civil 
war period insured the continuance of 
the plantation system with little 
change. It was the entrance of New 
Deal programs that began to provide 
disturbing threats to the status quo. 
The setting up of Negroes as inde- 
pendent farmers, together with the in- 
creasing industrialization of the econ- 
omy, began to rob the white farmers 
of their chief source of labor. This was 
most disquieting. Says Raper: 


Perhaps nothing makes white farmers here 
feel more kindly toward Negroes than for 
Negro farm labor to be available when 
white farmers want it. The presence of this 
Negro labor did more than increase the 
farming operations of the white farmers; 
it afforded them satisfying evidence that 
they were still in position to command the 
services of the Negro. 

The sawmill wages under the wage and 
hour law made Negro farm labor and cooks 
less accessible to the white farmers, and so 
the relation between the races became a 
bit strained. The matter was further com- 
plicated by WPA, NYA, CCC, Old Age As- 
sistance and surplus commodities, though 
in no case were these administered here 


without a marked racial differential as shown 
above. 


The racial differential mentioned 
extends to all areas of social living, 
be it education, health, recreation or 
in the armed services—now as in 
World War I when “Negroes who had 
never been out of Greene County, and 
who had never voted in it, went across 
an ocean to help ‘make the world safe 
for democracy.’ ” In periods of depres- 
sion, the Negroes were worse than the 
whites. In better times, the lot of the 
Negroes was improved somewhat. 

Since in Greene County, we have the 
world in miniature, everyone should 
read Tenants of the Almighty. And 
the reading will be easy because Dr. 
Raper’s style is strikingly creative and 
pleasing. His having lived in the coun- 
ty which he describes, enabled him to 
view conditions at first hand and to 
catch those attitudes and feeling tones 
of the people which give his data such 
striking reality. Very cleverly has Dr. 
Raper made use of pictures and narra- 
tion in Book One to present the un- 
folding drama of life in Greene Coun- 
ty to those who like their story short. 
Very encouragingly, he concludes by 
pointing to the trends that give hope 
of a better future. 

Marion THOMPSON WRIGHT 


American Oil at War? 


In a small volume of 159 pages of 
text Secretary of Interior, Harold L. 
Ickes, presents an intimate and 
humanized account of what the 
American petroleum problem was 
when war broke out in Europe and 
what it has developed into since Pearl 
Harbor. Mr. Ickes, in the réle first of 
Petroleum Coordinator for National 
Defense, later changed to Petroleum 
Coordinator for War and, finally, to 
Petroleum Administrator for War 
(which entitles him to the paternal 
initials of PAW), has had the respon- 
sibility of meeting the petroleum de- 
mands of the military forces, the na- 


* Harold L. Ickes, Fightin’ Oil. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1943, pp. 174, $1.75. 
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tion’s war industries, the homes of 
America, and the millions of motorists 
who must be kept rolling to work and 
would like to roll as usual for pleasure. 
His stupendous assignment involved 
making “petroleum and petroleum 
products available, adequately and 
continuously, in the proper forms at 
the proper places . . . to satisfy mili- 
tary and civilian needs.” 

In the summer of 1940 the Pe- 
troleum Coordinator suggested the 
building of a few pipe lines, or at least 
a pipe line from deep in the heart of 
Texas, to the Eastern Seaboard. 
Again, in 1941, when Great Britain 
borrowed 50 oil tankers from us, he 
made his suggestion for pipe lines in 
a much louder voice. But again he was 
“sat upon as a dreamer of pipe 
dreams.” If “Big Inch”’—the War 
Emergency 24-inch Pipe Line—had 
gone down at the time it was so 
urgently recommended, the 90,000,000 
barrels a month which it could have 
been delivering would have made it 
unnecessary to draw on East Coast 
reserves almost to the vanishing point 
while readjusting ourselves to the 
shock of the tanker loss. “Big Inch,” 
the biggest oil line ever built, was 
scheduled for completion in July. Run- 
ning 1,188 miles from the Texas oil 
fields to New York via Norris City, 
Illinois, “Big Inch” will pour 300,000 
barrels of oil into the eastern terminals 
every day of the week, 7 days a week 
—a grand total of 2,100,000 barrels— 
nearly 90,000,000 gallons (p. 32). 

Despite unbelievable accomplish- 
ments in developing substitute trans- 
portation for delivering oil to the East 
Coast and the Pacific Northwest, de- 
spite the locating and drafting of some 
70,000 tank cars, including 700 wine 
cars, for service to the Atlantic Coast 
States, we were still unable to move 
enough oil overland to meet all needs. 
Thus, stern measures had to be taken 
to hold down civilian consumption. 
And that is why Mr. Ickes has spent 
“so much time during the past three 
years in the public doghouse.” 


Notwithstanding the multifarious 
problems involved in producing and 
distributing petroleum, the fighting 
forces and war industries have re- 
ceived an adequate supply of oil and 
essential civilian needs have been met. 
About 60 per cent, or nearly two out 
of every three tons of the supplies 
sent overseas to our expeditionary 
forces are oil. The gasoline require- 
ment for military services in North 
Africa was estimated at 10 gallons 
per day per vehicle. Mr. Ickes asserts 
that neither the Army nor the Navy 
has lacked for a gallon of motor fuel, 
fuel oil or lubricating oil. The enor- 
mity of the staggering burden we have 
assumed should be comprehended if 
we realize that oil from American 
fields has powered and is powering 
British and American bombers and 
fighters over Europe, Navy fighters 
over the Solomons, Army planes over 
India, Soviet fighters from Rostov to 
Leningrad, American air forces in 
China and American and British tanks 
and planes in North Africa and in 
Sicily. England might not have won 
the Battle of Britain without 100- 
octane gasoline and that high octane 
fuel made possible the victories of the 
Coral Sea, Midway, and the Bismarck 
Sea and carried Jimmy Doolittle and 
his armada over Tokyo. Since oil has 
set the pace of this global war, oil 
must see it through and Mr. Ickes is 
of the opinion that “the side that can 
throw most oil into the fray over the 
longest sustained period of time will 
win the war.” 

The Secretary of Interior in his 
latest book (the third in less than a 
year), has demonstrated an intimate 
knowledge and unusual grasp of the 
15 billion dollar petroleum industry 
which with its by-products represents 
40 per cent of the total mineral pro- 
duction of the country. As Petroleum 
Administrator he also has a direct re- 
sponsibility for the synthetic rubber 
program and for the production of 
colloidal, the industrial substitute fuel 
mixture “of 60 per cent oil and 40 per 
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cent coal which is ground up in par- 
ticles to a size not exceeding 30 
microns, which is about twice as fine 
as flour.” The medal which the Pe- 
troleum Administrator for War, un- 
accustomed to receiving compliments, 
likes to pin on himself is this state- 
ment made by William R. Boyd, Jr., 
President of the American Petroleum 
Institute and Chairman of the Pe- 
troleum Industry War Council: “Ickes 
would have made a great oil man.” 

Your Petroleum Administrator sin- 
cerely wishes that enough petroleum, 
both for driving and living comfort, 
could be furnished everybody. But 
since this is an impossibility under 
present conditions, it has become his 
job to say what takes precedence over 
what. Taking all factors into account, 
he writes, “we have to determine 
whether the people want to do more 
‘driving as usual’ this summer or to 
do more ‘freezing than usual’ next 
winter. We have decided—and, I 
think, wisely—against the ‘driving as 
usual,’ ” 

To those Americans who are wont 
to grumble over their gasoline ration 
I heartily recommend the reading of 
Harold L. Ickes, Fightin’ Oil. 

Merze Tate 
Associate Professor of History 
Howard University 


Modern Negro Art? 


Modern Negro Art by James A. 
Porter, professor of Fine Arts at How- 
ard Universitv, Washington, D.C., is 
an important mile-stone in: the for- 
ward reaching path of American Art 
and Letters. The author, himself an 
accomplished painter, has success- 
fully completed a work unique in the 
area of Negro culture and history. 
Particularly valuable are the chapters 
on the Negro craftsmen of pre-civil 
war days, In these chapters Mr. Porter 
has given his readers that vital, and 





*James A. Porter, Modern Negro Art. 
— York: The Dryden Press, 1943. Pp. 
0. 
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often forgotten link between the arts 
and crafts of the Negro in Africa, and 
the emergence of the American Negro 
as an artist in post-civil war days. 
Unfortunately, this period of the 
Negro’s art and craft activity for the 
most part, has been in the nature of 
an hiatus in our cultural record. 

Mr. Porter’s research has been 
painstaking and thorough, bringing to- 
gether in one volume, personalities, 
who generally were unknown beyond 
the limits of their immediate locale 
until the appearance of this volume. 
He skillfully integrates these artists 
and artist craftsmen into their time 
and place in the American scene; the 
economic and social development of 
the period under discussion always 
being shown as influencing their de- 
velopment or arresting their growth. 
The author not only knows his artists, 
but his economics as well. 

In his chapter on the “New Negro” 
movement, Mr. Porter analyzes that 
most interesting and fecund period of 
the late twenties, when opposite 
schools of thought were attempting to 
direct the Negro artist into his “Afri- 
can background,” or insisting that he 
be accorded the same freedom of 
choice as that granted any other artist 
as regards subject matter and means 
of expression. 

The author dispassionately evalu- 
ates both theories and his conclusions 
are valid and sound. He brands the 
“African background” theory for what 
it was; propaganda. 

Modern Negro Art is a scholarly 
work, fully documented with profuse 
foot notes, bibliography and appendix 
that should prove valuable to all stu- 
dents of Negro art and culture. Mr. 
Porter’s style is lucid and flowing. The 
illustrations range from pre-civil war 
days to the present. 

Modern Negro Art is a “must” for 
all Americans interested in the cul- 
tural development of their country. 

ALLAN FReEELON, Special 
Consultant in Art 
Philadelphia Public Schools 
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Intercultural Education? 


Intercultural Education in Ameri- 
can Schools is the first in a series of 
teachers’ manuals and resource units 
dealing with problems of race and cul- 
ture in American education. Doctor 
William H. Kilpatrick, who is chair- 
man of the publications committee for 
the series, states in a foreword that 
the aim of the volumes is to help 
schools deal constructively with the 
problems of intercultural and inter- 
racial tensions among our people. 
Doctor Kilpatrick lists as the four 
kinds of intergroup tensions with 
which the schools must deal (1) those 
arising from adverse or depreciatory 
attitudes toward certain nationalistic 
groups in our midst, (2) those growing 
out of religious antagonisms, (3) the 
tensions between race conscious 


groups, and (4) tensions arising from 
differences in socio-economic status. 
Some groups, of course, find them- 
selves the victims of more than one 
kind of intergroup tension. 

While the presence of such tensions 


would be conceded by any observer, 
it does not always follow that edu- 
cators are aware of the responsibility 
of the school to educate youth for a 
democratic approach to these prob- 
lems. The authors of this volume pro- 
ceed on the basis of two fundamental 
theses, one, that race and culture con- 
flicts are serious threats to the well- 
being of individuals, of communities, 
and of the American nation as a 
whole, and, two, that these conflicts 
can be lessened, if not eliminated, by 
a carefully planned educational pro- 
gram. 

The authors reject both the ideal of 
complete assimilation which would 
impose upon minorities the culture 


* William E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole, 
Intercultural Education in American 
Schools. Proposed Objectives and Methods. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. Pp. 
214, 
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pattern of the dominant group, and 
the ideal of cultural pluralism which 
emphasizes the right of individuals 
and minorities to preserve culture 
patterns that are different from those 
of the majority group. In place of 
either of these points of view the 
authors advocate “cultural democ- 
racy” which assumes that a certain 
degree of national unity is essential 
and that a common base of social 
custom is as necessary to such unity as 
is a common political allegiance. But 
so long as individual and minority 
group patterns of thought and action 
do not run counter to the essentials of 
unity, the majority group is obligated 
not only to tolerate but to honor cul- 
tural differences. The concept thus 
implies conformity with reference to 
certain fundamental democratic loyal- 
ties and beliefs on which national 
unity rests, with the largest possible 
freedom for individuals and groups in 
those areas of belief and practice 
which are merely different but not in 
conflict with the fundamental tenets of 
American democracy. 

Within this framework the authors 
discuss educational objectives, pro- 
cedures in planning a program of in- 
tercultural education in the light of 
community needs, selecting and organ- 
izing class room materials for various 
grades in the public schools, and the 
use of effective methods and tech- 
niques. There is a final chapter on 
“Important Concepts in Intercultural 
Education,” followed by reference 
notes and a selected bibliography. 

This volume should prove useful to 
public school teachers and others who 
wish to make a constructive approach 
to one of the most acute social prob- 
lems of our day, that of intergroup 
tension and conflict. 

Ina CorINNE Brown 
Visiting Professor of Social 
Anthropology 

Scarritt College 
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NOTES FROM RECENT BOOKS 
(Marion Thompson Wright) 


RacraLu TENSIONS 


Detroit, New York, Mobile, Beau- 
mont and Los Angeles have, in the 
past year, epitomized one of the most 
serious problems with which the 
United States has to grapple. Symp- 
toms of racial tensions that manifest 
themselves in more normal times are 
flaring up with devastating conse- 
quences in the present period of war 
time upheaval. 

To stem this tide, Charles 8. John- 
son, outstanding social scientist and 
astute observer of race relationships, 
has marshalled and presented in- 
numerable incidents of conflict situa- 
tions between Negro and white citi- 
zens in all sections of the country for 
the consideration of those concerned 
with diminishing the gap between 
democratic ideals and social practices. 
Dr. Johnson makes a_ provocative 
analysis of race relations and areas of 
racial tensions; prognosticates the 
post-war problems which demand telic 
action in the present, suggests possible 
blueprints for the future in relation- 
ship to these problems; and presents 
the considered opinions of groups of 
southern Negroes and southern whites, 
meeting separately, as to possible next 
steps for the improvement of relation- 
ships between dominant and minority 
groups. 

Alfred M. Lee and Norman D. 
Humphrey,” professors of sociology at 
Wayne University, Detroit, have cast 
the spotlight upon the bloody riots 
that occurred in that city. These 
authors focus attention upon the 
symptoms and causes of racial ten- 
sions. They depict the positive and 
negative aspects of the handling of 


1 Charles S. Johnson, 70 Stem This Tide, 
Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim Press, 
1943. Pp. 142. 

* Alfred McClung Lee and Norman Day- 
mond Humphrey, Race Riot, New York: 
Dryden Press, 1943. Pp. 143. 


the crisis situations in the Detroit 
riots by civic, religious, labor and 
governmental leaders. They stress the 
fact that racial disorders were absent 
in those areas where Negroes and 
whites live together side by side; and 
industrial plants where union leaders 
exercised statesmanlike leadership. 
They suggest a concrete program for 
constructive action whereby symp- 
toms and causes of racial unrest may 
be detected and handled. 

The authors’ description of the 
riots is especially significant. Their 
eye witness accounts of specific inci- 
dents and their chronological account 
of the happenings in connection with 
riots give many insights into what 
should and what should not be done in 
outbreaks of this nature. 

Several pamphlets present further 
analyses of these Negro-white rela- 
tionships. The National Urban 
League,’ an interracial organization, 
prepared a statement concerning the 
lessons to be learned from the Detroit 
Riot and gave an account of the 
League’s activities during this turbu- 
lent period. The Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets* gave its version of what hap- 
pened and Harold Orlansky® made a 
social analysis of the Harlem Riot as 
a mental and physical catharsis made 
necessary by mass frustrations. 


EASING THE TENSIONS 


Racial conflicts are most disturbing 
to the well-being of those involved. 
And the picture would be pretty dark 
indeed were it not for evidences of 
constructive concern on the part of 


* National Urban League, Racial Conflict, 
A Home Front Danger, New York, 1943, 


. 19. 
PP, Earl Brown, Why Race Riots? Lessons 
from Detroit. New York: Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, No. 87, 944, pp. 31. 

5 Harold Orlansky, “The Harlem Riot, A 
Study in Mass Frustration,’ Social Analysis, 
Report No. 1, New York, 1943, pp. 29. 
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those who are convinced that democ- 
racy in America can be a living 
reality. Some of these people have 
dedicated themselves to the task of 
seeking remedies for these social ills. 

The Reverend Kenneth D. Miller® 
traces the population movements that 
have brought the many immigrant 
groups to the United States from the 
time of the early settlers to the pres- 
ent. He points out the motives that 
stimulated the leaving of their home- 
lands and describes their efforts to 
seek peace and new lives in the “land 
of opportunity.” But for many of these 
immigrants the process of assimilation 
was fraught with many difficulties. 
They encountered varying degrees of 
prejudice depending upon their cul- 
tural similarity to old stock Ameri- 
cans; their children became marginal 
persons who were safely anchored in 
neither the new nor the old world. The 
stabilizing influence of religion de- 
creased with each succeeding genera- 
tion. The Reverend Miller maintains 
that the churches should play a 
dynamic role in bringing about the 
application of democratic principles to 
all persons regardless of race, creed 
or color. 

Not only is it imperative to have the 
desire to improve race relations in this 
country but it is important to know 
what to do to implement this desire. 
Rachel Davis-DuBois,’ who for many 
years has experimented with various 
procedures designed to promote racial 
understanding and tolerance, describes 
in detail how neighborhood festivals 
can be used to improve race relations 
through providing opportunities for 
developing sincere appreciation for the 
contributions of various ethnic groups. 
Get Together Americans is indeed a 
valuable contribution to those seeking 


*Kenneth D. Miller, We Who Are 
America, New York: Friendship Press, 1943, 


pp. 181. 

* Rachel Davis-DuBois, Get Together, 
Americans, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943, pp. 182. 
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to translate interests into constructive 
action. 

Since the function of the school is 
residual, there rests upon the school a 
very real responsibility for implement- 
ing the goals of social living where this 
is either not being done or not being 
adequately done by other agencies. If 
the goals of education which stem 
from social needs are valid for all 
citizens, then the schools must pro- 
vide for the development of those 
abilities, attitudes and skills that will 
insure to all individuals the oppor- 
tunity to contribute toward group 
solidarity and to develop balanced and 
integrated personalities. 

Through Intercultural Education in 
American Schools, William E. Vickery 
and Stewart G. Cole® accept the 
challenge to outline a program for 
functional training in democratic liv- 
ing. The book contains a foreword by 
William Heard Kilpatrick, chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Serv- 
ice Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion, who insists that “the problem is 
essentially an educational problem, 
since all the prejudices involved in it 
have been acquired by each individual 
in his lifetime. And if these have been 
learned, it is an educational problem 
as to whether any more such shall be 
learned, and whether present ones may 
not be unlearned. What will be so 
learned or unlearned depends largely 
on what the school, working in co- 
operation with the home and com- 
munity, attempts to do.’””® 

Setting up the theses—“one, that 
race and culture conflicts are serious 
threats to the well-being of individ- 
uals, of communities, and of the 
American nation as a whole, the other, 
that these conflicts can be lessened 
and, in certain instances eliminated by 
a carefully planned educational pro- 
gram,” the authors discuss a cultural 


® William E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole, 
Intercultural Education in American 
Schools, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943, pp. 214. 

° Ibid., XITI-XIV. 
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approach to education and _ steps 
towards cultural democracy. The book 
sets up general aims and specific ob- 
jectives, provides suggestive source 
units with indicated subject-matter 
content; lists possible methods and 
techniques and defines concepts im- 
portant to an understanding of inter- 
cultural problems. 

Where colored races are concerned, 
the authors are cautious. Consequent- 
ly, they have proposed a program that 
is in part within the present frame- 
work of social distance between white 
and colored races. But in spite of this, 
they have given us a book that can 
be a very valuable guide to those 
teachers who are themselves inclined 
toward tolerance. It is a long step in 
the right direction. 

A pamphlet issued by this same 
organization, Out of the Many—One,’° 
describes the purpose and work of this 
agency; tells something of its history 
and invites religious, civic and educa- 
tional leaders to join its members in 
working toward the goals set up. The 
pamphlet also gives a list of manuals 
and resource units to be published 
during the year 1944-1945. 

Persons interested in the assimila- 
tion of alien peoples who come to the 
United States and of the Negroes, are 
generally agreed that this process 
should not be at the expense of signifi- 
cant contributions from other cultures. 
Culture in this country should repre- 
sent a harmonious integration of di- 
vergent culture elements of all peoples. 
Attention must be focused. upon de- 
veloping appreciations for traits that 
are different but positive in value. 
Alexander Alland™ attempts to effect 
this goal by intimate glimpses of the 
ethnic groups that constitute America. 
Following an introduction by Pearl 
Buck, American Counterpoint intro- 
duces its readers to representatives of 


* Bureau for Intercultural Education, Out 
of the Many—One, New York, 1944, pp. 15. 

“ Alexander Alland, American Counter- 
point, The John Day Company: New York, 
1943, pp. 158. 
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these groups in their natural settings 
through photographs of high artistic 
quality. 


NEGROES IN THE NorRTH 


The January issue of The Journal of 
Educational Sociology, with Dr. Law- 
rence D. Reddick as issue editor, ad- 
dresses itself to considerations of the 
status of northern Negroes during 
wartime. Serious students of Negro 
problems describe both the positive and 
the negative elements in racial rela- 
tionships in Chicago, New York, De- 
troit and Baltimore. Dr. Reddick pre- 
sents an incisive discussion of what 
the northern Negro thinks about de- 
mocracy. Dr. E. Franklin Frazier and 
Algernon D. Black give critical sum- 
maries of the articles included in this 
issue. For the assistance of those who 
desire to explore this matter further, 
there is a select bibliography of recent 
publications. 

We express our appreciation to Dr. 
E. George Payne for this important 
contribution to the literature on the 
Negro and our congratulations for his 
excellent choice of Dr. Reddick as the 
issue editor.’? 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


Since the school is the chief agency 
through which society attempts to 
realize its educational purposes, any 
attempt to critically evaluate the 
training of its teachers has vital sig- 
nificance. The Education of Teachers** 
is a report of one of the studies carried 
on under the sponsorship of The Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education. This 
project focused the searchlight of in- 
quiry upon the policies and practices 
of teacher training institutions in the 
state of Michigan. The high calibre 


21, D. Reddick, issue editor, “The Ne- 
gro in the North During Wartime,” Journal 
of Educational Sociology, 17:257-320, Ja 
1944. 

% David M. Trout, Ed. The Education of 
Teachers, Lansing: 1943, pp. 200. 
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of the personnel, the comprehensive- 
ness of the study, the critical evalua- 
tion of the principles and practices 
found and the statements of trends 
and emphases of teacher education in 
a state such as Michigan provide the 
teacher-training institutions of the 
country with a yardstick against which 
they may measure their own programs. 
Because the influence of the teach- 
ers plays such an important réle in the 
training of children and in view of the 
race riots in Detroit, the following 
quotation is most provocative: 


The tragic racial conflict in Detroit in June, 
1943, is in part the responsibility of edu- 
cators who, having failed to eliminate racial 
animosities from their own lives, have not 
been successful in developing tolerance and 


understanding in their students. Every re- 
source of the profession should be mobilized 
to combat the evil of racial hatred. All 
educators, from the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to the teacher of the 
smallest and most remote one-room school, 
should make plans against intolerance a 
chief item of 1943’s business. 

Teacher training institutions can work for 
the elimination of these undemocratic atti- 
tudes by courses and lectures designed to 
show the true causes of prejudices and by 
utilizing every opportunity to encourage 
pleasant contacts between white students 
and minority groups. It is important that 
the college, through its own housing and 
other administrative policies, display no 
prejudice against minority groups.’* 


* Ibid., 85. 


ABSTRACTS AND DIGESTS 
(C. L. Miller) 


Blake, Robert and Dennis, Wayne.— 
“The Development of Stereotypes 
Concerning the Negro,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
38 :525-31, O 1943. 

The investigators sought to trace the 
development of stereotypes concerning 
Negroes through the elementary and 
high-school years. A test of 60 items 
on what people think about the dif- 
ferences between whites and. Negroes 
was administered to 324 students in a 
consolidated school on the outskirts 
of Charlottesville, Va. The group in- 
cluded 49 in the 4th grade, 40 in the 
5th, 44 in the 6th, 41 in the 7th, 50 
in the 8th, 37 in the 9th, 32 in the 10th, 
and 31 in the 11th. 

The subjects were asked to indicate 
the attribution of a trait to one race 
or the other, to neither race, or uncer- 
tainty. A Preponderance Index (P.I.) 
technique was used in which only “Ne- 
gro” and “White” answers were used, 
and the smaller percentage was sub- 
tracted from the larger. A stereotype 
was considered present if the P.I. were 
high, and absent if the P.I. were low. 

Stereotypes of Negroes revealed by 


agreements of 75% or more of the an- 
swers included (a) moves slowly— 
89%, (b) better servant—87%, (c) 
easily frightened—89%, (d) ignorant 
—86%, (e) sleepy natured—84%, (f) 
happy-go-lucky—81%, (g) flashy 
clothes—81%, (h) lazy—86%, (i) 
laughs—78%, (k) sense of rhythm— 
76%. 

The comparison of the data for the 
fourth and fifth graders with those for 
the high school juniors and seniors 
showed (1) the white child at an early 
age, had a generally unfavorable atti- 
tude toward the Negro, (2) the adult 
differentiation of traits occurred by 
the last years of high school, and (3) 
the majority of traits attributed to 
Negroes with the increasing agreement 
of adolescence were unfavorable. 


Hill, Mozell C. and Ackiss, Thelma 
D.—“Social Classes: A Frame of 
Reference for the Study of Negro 
Society,” Social Forces, 22:92-98, 
O 1943. 

The major hypothesis of this in- 
vestigation was: “That an all Negro 
group, or one which is not under the 
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direct influence of the dominant cul- 
ture, would exhibit some significant 
differences in class motivation, struc- 
ture and characteristics from those 
Negro groups in racially mixed com- 
munities.” 

The test of the above hypothesis 
came through an examination of the 
social organization and structure of 
Boley, Oklahoma, a Negro town. Re- 
search techniques included question- 
naires, case histories, interviews, 
county records, documents and reports, 
and participation in the social life of 
Boley. 

Analysis of the data showed that 
four major economic divisions existed 
in Boley:—(1) the proprietorial class, 
(2) the professional class, (3) the la- 
boring class, and (4) the floaters. Re- 
classification of the groups led to the 
establishment of two social classes— 
the upper and the lower. The upper 
class was found to consist of the 
proprietorial and professional groups, 
which groups were bound together by 
several factors—economic security, 
psychic security, and recognition of 
interdependence. In Boley, skin color 
and Nordic characteristics were of no 
significance in the determination of 
upper class status; these findings were 
contradictory to those of investigations 
of mixed communities. 

Further, the authors reported, “Al- 
though class alignments are rather 
definite and sharp in Boley, and a 
class struggle in terms of these align- 
ments goes on ad infinitum, there is a 
minimum of class frustration-and per- 
sonality disintegration as a result, be- 
cause the all-Negro social structure 
affords psychological compensations 
for both large groups.” 

The major characteristics of an all- 
Negro community as revealed by the 
study of Boley were listed as: 

“1. The society is marked by an 
underlying egalitarian philosophy. 

2. There is an absence of color dif- 
ferentiation in the definition and mo- 
tivation of social classes. 

3. There is a minimum of lower 


class-status frustration as evidenced 
by harmonious relations in inter- and 
intra-class communications, low crime 
rate, and conventional sex mores. 

4. The lower class is aware of its 
potency in the economic life of the 
community, but makes no attempt to 
become articulate as a class group. 

5. There is relatively little exploita- 
tion of lower class members by those 
of the elite group.” 


McGurk, Frank C. J., “Comparative 
Test Scores of Negro and White 
School Children in Richmond, Va.” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
34 373-84, N 1943. 

The clinical psychologist in a south- 
ern school system encounters major 
difficulties in the interpretation of test 
scores of Negroes in terms of national 
norms. This investigation sought (a) 
to determine the significance of differ- 
ences between the averages of Negro 
pupils and the norms and the averages 
of white pupils and the norms, and 
(b) to suggest a more valid basis for 
the interpretation of Negro scores. 

Three standard tests—the Chicago 
Non-Verbal Examination, the Myers 
Mental Measure, and the Otis Self- 
Administering Test of Mental Ability, 
Form A (both Higher and Intermedi- 
ate Forms)—were administered in the 
spring term 1940 to 675 white males, 
676 white females, 302 Negro males 
and 383 Negro females in Richmond, 
Va. This group represented a propor- 
tional stratified sample. The Chi- 
square test was applied to the sample 
to test the significance between sam- 
pling distributions and expected dis- 
tributions. The differences in no case 
were significant. 

Reliability of the sample was tested 
through the use of split random halves. 
Means for each group were computed 
and the “T” test was applied to the 
differences. In no case were the dif- 
ferences significant. 

The data revealed differences in 
average performances of white and 
Negro pupils both by grade and age. 
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The method of analysis of variance 
was used to study the significance of 
the differences. As a result of the find- 
ings, the null hypothesis was rejected 
in each case, and the conclusion was 
reached that the differences between 
mean scores of whites and Negroes on 
each of the three tests were statisti- 
cally significant. 

The author suggested the use of 
separate norms for Negroes in view 
of the differences between the average 
scores of Negroes and the national 
norms. His justification was: 

It accepts the Negro as he is and describes 
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the performance of the individual Negro in 
terms of the average performance as found 
for the Negro. . . . Further, it permits the 
classification of a Negro child in relation to 
others of his race, culture, opportunities, 
etc.; in that what others of his circumstances 
do, so does he, or so does he not, and the 
magnitude of the “so does he,” or “so does 
he not,” is measured in terms of what others 
like him are doing. . . . These standards 
probably will change as their lot in life 
becomes better, and as they absorb the 
white man’s culture. Eventually, there may 
be no reason for a separate measuring 
stick, 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education for Negroes, 1943-1944 


MARTIN D. JENKINS 


HE SURVEY OF STATISTICS OF REGIS- 

TRATION AND GRADUATION IN INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
Necroges presented annually* in this 
section has the following purposes: 
(1) to provide a current picture of 
enrollments in colleges for Negroes; 
and (2) to provide a complete and 
accurate listing of institutions offering 
undergraduate and graduate work. 

Procedure. In November 1943 the 
112 institutions offering work at the 
college level were requested to provide 
the following information: (1) the 
number of college students enrolled 
during the fall term, 1943-1944 and 
during the school year 1942-1943; 
(2) the number of degree graduates 
during the school year 1942-1943, in- 
cluding the summer session; (3) the 
number of beginning freshmen en- 
rolled during the current term; and 
(4) the enrollment in specially organ- 
ized war courses. The 12 institutions 
offering work were requested to pro- 
vide information concerning the num- 
ber of graduate students enrolled and 
graduate degrees conferred. Returns 
were received from 83 undergraduate 
and 11 graduate schools. 

The listing of institutions in each 
state has, in most instances, been 
checked by the State Department of 
Education. The present listing of in- 
stitutions for the higher education of 


*See the following issues of the JourRNAL 
or Necro Epucation for previous annual 
surveys: 6:240-48, Ap 1937; 7:118-23, Ap 
1938; 8:247-53, Ap 1939; 9:266-73, Ap 1940; 
10:718-25, O 1941; 11:217-223, Ap 1942; and 
12:687-93, Fall 1943. 

*Three additional institutions reported 
too late to be included in the computations. 
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Negroes is the most complete of any 
now available; it has not been pos- 
sible, however, to check completely 
the status of institutions which may 
have suspended operation during the 
current year. 

Limitations of the Data.—-It is im- 
portant that certain weaknesses of 
and omissions in the data be recog- 
nized. The statistics presented here 
do not include professional schools 
(medicine, dentistry, law, theology) or 
the non-segregated colleges and uni- 
versities in Northern states in which 
several thousand Negro students are 
enrolled. The fall-term statistics in- 
clude both part-time and full-time 
resident college students, but exclude 
students in extension and summer 
courses. Further, not all of the insti- 
tutions provided the information re- 
quested. The total number of Negro 
college and university students is, 
consequently, appreciably greater 
than the totals reported in this survey. 

The questionnaires were filled in by 
the registrar or equivalent adminis- 
trative officer of the institution. There 
is some evidence that, in some in- 
stances, the statistics have been in- 
accurately reported. This factor, 
which is an inescapable weakness of 
the questionnaire method, probably 
does not seriously affect the accuracy 
of the total compilation. 


STATISTICS OF UNDERGRADUATE 
ScHOOLS 


Total Enrollment, Fall, 1943— 
Eighty-three institutions report a total 
enrollment of 26,371 resident under- 
graduate students as of the fall term 
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UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT IN NEGRO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, FALL 1943-1944; 
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TABLE I—Continued 
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oro in report received from institution. 
vit to errors in reports of some institutions, the grand totals are not the same as the sum of sub-totals for males and females. 
x—Report received too late to be included in totals. 
y—The figures in this column include numerous inaccuraeies; the total should be regarded as approximate and somewhat less than the total 
number of students enrolled during 1942-43. 
A—Fully accredited, or rated “‘A” by, — accrediting agency. 
B—Rated “B “B” by regional agency. 
AA—Approved by Association of Universities and by regional agency 
by ccredited by American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
int A/2—First two years of work only accredited. 
Where no letter a) the institution has no accreditation above the level of state spproval. 
The number fi sine reaction apmbed telors to the number of years of college work offered. 
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1943-1944. In the 77 institutions for 
which data are available for both 
years, the total enrollment decreased 
from 30,860 students in 1942 to 25,676 
students in 1943, a net loss of 16.8 per 
cent. (At this time last year the net 
loss in total enrollment was 9.7 per 
cent.) Eleven institutions report a 
larger fall-term enrollment this year 
than last. 

Distribution of Students by Sexr.— 
The total enrollment includes 4,941 
male students and 21,427 female stu- 
dents. The respective percentages are 
18.7 and 81.3. (Last year at this time 
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There was a decrease of 10 per cent 
in freshman enrollment in the 77 insti- 
tutions for which data are available 
for both 1942 and 1943. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that the male freshman 
enrollment decreased 47 per cent while 
the female freshman enrollment in- 
creased 21 per cent. 

Graduates of Four-Year Courses.— 
Sixty-eight four-year institutions re- 
port a total of 4,707 graduates (bac- 
calaureate degrees) during the 1942- 
1943 school year, a decrease of 13 per 
cent in the 63 institutions reporting 
in both the current and the preceding 


TABLE II 


GRADUATE ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR NEGROES, FALL, 1943; TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT, 1942-1943; AND GRADUATE DEGREES CONFERRED, 1942-1943 
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male students constituted 34 per cent 
of the total fall-term enrollment; from 
1936 to 1939 the sex distribution re- 
mained practically constant at 43 per 
cent male and 57 per cent female.) 

In the 77 institutions for which data 
are available for both years, male en- 
rollment decreased 55.7 per cent from 
the preceding year while female en- 
rollment, on the other hand, increased 
5.5 per cent. 

Freshman Enrollment.—Eighty-two 
instituitions report a total of 10,320 
beginning freshman students as of the 
fall term, divided by sex as follows: 
male 20 per cent, female 80 per cent. 


Service and School of Social Work. : 
vice. Note that these graduates are included in the 


year. The graduates are divided by sex 
as follows: male 23 per cent, female 
77 per cent. 

Enrollment in Specially Organized 
War Courses.——Each institution was 
requested to report the current (Fall, 
1943) enrollment in war courses not 
a part of the regular curriculum (e.g. 
ESMWT classes, ASTP, specially 
organized trade courses, etc.). Enroll- 
ments in these courses are in addition 
to those reported for graduate and 
undergraduate curricula. Twenty- 
eight institutions report a total of 
3,937 students enrolled in such courses. 
It is probable that some institutions 
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did not report all students enrolled in 
specially organized courses and that 
others reported students included in 
their regular enrollment. This figure, 
consequently, is not to be regarded as 
entirely accurate. 

Although not all the institutions 
having official military service pro- 
grams reported the enrollment in such 
courses, sufficient data are available 
to indicate that Negro institutions 
have a relatively small proportion of 
the total enrollment in these programs. 
Four institutions (A. & T., Howard, 
Prairie View, and West Virginia) re- 
port a total of 1,039 trainees in the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
(ASTP) during the fall term.2 The 
American Council on Education® re- 
ports that as of October 1, 1943, there 
were 129,080 ASTP trainees receiving 
instruction in 216 institutions through- 
out the country. Thus, the enrollment 
in institutions for Negroes is less than 
1 per cent of the total (actually, 8 of 
one per cent). 

There are, in institutions through- 
out the country, 66,512 trainees in the 
Army Air Forces (151 institutions) ; 
73,486 trainees in the Navy College 
Training (244 institutions) ; and 7,743 
trainees in the Navy Air Force (17 
institutions). So far as the writer 
knows, Hampton Institute and Tuske- 
gee Institute are the only Negro in- 
stitutions participating in the Army 
and Navy programs other than the 
ASTP. Although the enrollment in 
these two institutions is not at hand, 
it is clear that less than 1 per cent of 
the total number of 276,821 trainees 
in Army and Navy programs are lo- 
cated at institutions of higher educa- 
tion of Negroes. It is significant, 





* Since these data were reported an ASTP 
unit has been activated at Wilberforce Uni- 
versity. 

*“Higher Education and National De- 
fense” Bulletin #61. D 9, 1943. 

*Ibid., (See correction in Supplement 
#15, D 20, 1943.) 

*This refers, of course, only to trainees 
at segregated institutions. Information con- 
cerning the number of Negro trainees in 


further, that of the 440 institutions 
participating (October 1943), only 5 
are institutions for Negroes. 


STATISTICS OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


Returns were received from 11 of 
the 12 institutions now offering work 
on the graduate level.* These institu- 
tions report a total of 535 graduate 
students enrolled during the fall term, 
1943-1944. This enrollment is almost 
exactly the same as that reported for 
the same period of the preceding year. 
The fall term enrollment is distributed 
by sex as follows: male 24.3 per cent; 
female 75.7 per cent. 

Enrollment for the school year 
1942-1943, including the summer ses- 
sion was 1,671 students, a decrease of 
6.6 per cent from the preceding year. 
The sex distribution is, male 26.3 per 
cent, and female 73.7 per cent. 

Nine institutions report a total of 
180 graduate degrees conferred during 
the year ending August 31, 1943, 
divided by sex as follows: male 31.6 
per cent, female, 68.4 per cent. The 
number of masters’ degrees awarded 
was only 2 less than in the preceding 
year. 


SUMMARY OF THE ACCREDITATION 
STATUS OF THE INSTITUTIONS 


Sixty-two of the 112 institutions of 
higher education of Negroes are ac- 
credited by an agency above the level 
of the state. Four institutions are ap- 
proved by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities; this is generally re- 
garded as the highest level of 
accreditation attainable by an Ameri- 
can institution of higher education. 
Thirty-five institutions, including the 
4 mentioned above, are fully approved 
by their respective regional associa- 
tion of colleges and secondary schools. 





non-segregated institutions is not available, 
according to War Department officials. 

* Work leading to the master’s degree was 
offered by the Tennessee State College for 
the first time during the school year 1942- 
1943. Graduate courses were scheduled to 
begin at Tuskegee Institute in the Winter 
Quarter, 1944, 
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Four institutions, including one land- 
grant college, are approved by the 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. The Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools gives 
a rating of “B” to Negro institutions 
which do not meet in full the stand- 
ards of the Association; 21 institutions 
are in this category. In addition to the 
above there is a 4-year institution 
which has an “A” rating as a junior 
college and another 4-year institution 
rated “B” on the junior college level. 
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have conformed to a similar pattern. 
It is significant, however, that a few 
institutions report an increase rather 
than a decrease in enrollment. 

It is almost certain that, under 
present and anticipated conditions en- 
rollment will continue to decline, and 
it is probable that 9 out of every 10 
undergraduate students (and less than 
this proportion of students completing 
courses for the baccalaureate degree) 
will be women. 

This situation, of course, presents a 


TABLE III 


ENROLLMENT TRENDS IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION OF 


NEGROES, 1938-1939 To 1943-1944 





Per Cent Increase or Decrease over Preceding Year 





1938-1939 


1939-1940 | 1940-1941 


1941-1942 | 1942-1943 | 1943-1944 





L mae or decrease over Preceding 


a) , 1 Students (Fall) 5% 
3} Male Undergraduate Students _ 

(3) Freshman Students (Fall) 
(4) Male Freshman Students 
‘8 Graduates (A.B. or B.S.) 
6) Graduate Students (Fall) 
(7) Graduate Students (Year) 
(8) Graduate Degrees 


II. Fescentons of Males Am 
(1) Undergraduate Students (Fall) 
(2) Freshman Students (Fall) 
(3) (A.B. or B.S.) 
of Ht Students (Fall) 
Students (Year) 
(63 Degrees 























Some ENROLLMENT TRENDS AND 


THEIR IMPLICATIONS 


Shown in Table III are certain en- 
rollment trends in institutions of 
higher education of Negroes during 
the period 1938-39 to 1943-44. No 
attempt will be made here to analyse 
this table in detail, but it seems im- 
portant to mention a few important 
trends and their implications for the 
colleges. 

1. Undergraduate enrollment reached 
a peak in 1941-42; since that time 
there has been a rapid decline in the 
number of undergraduate students. 
This decrease in total enrollment has 
been accompanied by a striking de- 
crease in the number of male students 
and a slight increase in the number 
of women students. The freshman en- 
rollment and the number of graduates 


number of problems for the colleges. 
For many institutions the paramount 
problem will be that of retaining a 
sufficiently large enrollment to con- 
tinue operation. Among the methods 
colleges and universities have utilized, 
or might well utilize, to maintain their 
enrollment are the following: (1) 
Making deliberate effort to attract 
larger numbers of women students; 
(2) instituting evening and extension 
courses; (3) organizing ESMWT and 
vocational courses of sub-college 
level; (4) instituting adult education 
programs; (5) making special provi- 
sion for part-time students; (6) con- 
tracting with military services for 
special training programs; (7) setting 
up cooperative plans with other insti- 
tutions; (8) merging with other 
institutions. 
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Another of the serious problems is 
that of maintaining curricula, especial- 
ly in mechanic arts and agriculture, 
which chiefly attract male students. 
For many institutions there appears 
to be no real solution to this problem 
in view of their lack of adequate fa- 
cilities and the absence of a reservoir 
of potential students. In some in- 
stances, however, application of the 
methods mentioned above may be 
fruitful. It is to be hoped that institu- 
tions will exercise caution in directing 
women students into long-term cur- 
ricula which offer only short-term 
prospects for women workers. 

The continuing increase in the per- 
centage of women students and grad- 
uates raises important problems in the 
area of vocational guidance. It is clear 
that, to an increasing extent, for the 
next few years women are going to 
have to fill many of the positions 
requiring college training formerly oc- 
cupied by men. Thus more women 
than previously may be expected to 
enter the professional and business 
fields. The drastic shortage of college 


trained men to be anticipated in the 
immediate post-war era will have im- 
portant implications for the post-war 
program of higher institutions, par- 
ticularly in the matter of guidance 
procedures and accelerated programs. 
It is to be observed that relatively 
few institutions have specially organ- 
ized war courses or are participating 
in the college programs of the military 
services. Several factors contribute to 
this condition, among them being the 
racial policy of the military services 
and the fact that Negro colleges are in 
general small institutions. However, 
the situation may be attributed in 
part at least to the fact that a large 
proportion of the institutions simply 
do not have adequate facilities for 
offering programs of acceptable level. 
Here is additional evidence of the 
losses incurred by the nation, as well 
as by students, by virtue of the inade- 
quacy of so many of the institutions 
of higher education of Negroes. Cer- 
tainly this is a condition which should 
not long be permitted to continue. 


Section B: Rural Education: Wartime 1944-45 
A Review of Selected 1943 References on Rural Education 


ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


OW FARED THE CAUSE OF RURAL 

EDUCATION DURING 1943? In Jan- 
uary 1944, when this column is being 
written, it seems opportune to look 
backward to available 1943 discus- 
sions of rural education in order to tap 
the thinking in this problem area, and 
thereby discover, if possible, what 
gains or losses are carried forward 
into 1944. A study of fifty selected 
references yielded profitable and inter- 
esting information. For instance, it 
was discovered that at least one 
JOURNAL (42)—dedicated to the pro- 
motion of research, service, and 
leadership in education—devoted an 


entire issue to a discussion of rural 
youth; that a weekly publication (36) 
had used all of its space for a given 
week to report upon the agricultural 
policy; that at least two investigative 
efforts (4, 14) had won graduate de- 
grees for their authors; that important 
committees and councils (2, 5, 8, 12, 
18, 19, 25) had met and published 
findings and conclusions concerning 
particular phases of the problem; that 
federal agencies and offices (9, 22, 23, 
24) had been active in making studies 
and reports; that state departments of 
education (6, 15) had issued pam- 
phlets or bulletins; that colleges and 
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universities (2, 3, 4, 7, 11, 14, 16, 17, 
20, 21) had displayed a lively inter- 
est; and that widely read journals (18 
journals for our 25 periodical refer- 
ences) had generously opened their 
columns to outstanding educators, 
vitally concerned with rural life and 
education. A different or better selec- 
tion of references for this same year 
might have yielded other data, of 
greater interest and more profitable to 
certain readers. 

Although there is some overlap- 
ping, perhaps a none too serious error 
will be committed if the rural litera- 
ture of 1943 as seen in the fifty selec- 
tions is grouped under the following 
seven headings: 

I, The Southern Scene: Graves 
(10) and Hesseltine (13) gave needed 
background pictures of the south from 
the standpoint of history. Dawson 
(29) focused attention on the present 
status of rural education in the south 
as a whole. Brouilette and Barrow 
(27) concentrated on the improve- 
ment of education in the Southern 
states. Brewton (2) reported on the 
work of the Southern Rural Life Con- 
ference and emphasized the considered 
value placed by this group on the 
responsibility of the rural school in 
the changing pattern of country life. 
Certain articles revealed conditions in 
selected southern counties, namely, 
Woodworth (50) wrote briefly on vo- 
cational guidance in a_ southern 
county, and Tidwell (20) from the 
vantage point of the University of 
Alabama, reported on an exploratory 
study of county educational problems. 

II. Rural Education: Early in 1943, 
the Committee on Rural Education, 
tersely but adequately presented the 
problems of rural education. Schneider 
(46) discussed objectives, and Daw- 
son (29) gave a picture of present 
status. While statewide rural school 
district reorganization was _ being 
evaluated by Cushman (4), Hite (14) 
was developing a plan of organization 
for the small school in a southern 
county. Two writers were interested 
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in rural Illinois—Olson (43) who sug- 
gested a long-time program, and 
Grimm who analyzed trends in the 
one teacher school in this state. The 
relationship of finance, transportation, 
and rural education are suggested in 
Darling’s (28) brief article on state 
aid for the transportation of rural high 
school pupils in Minnesota. 

III. Living and Learning in the 
Rural School: The possibilities of 
vital teaching, enriched living, and 
functional learning were discussed by 
Duggan and Thomas (6), and by 
Brewton (26). Many specifics of the 
curriculum were explored, namely, 
conservation education (1), farm 
electrification (49), correspondence 
study (9), remedial reading (38), and 
even an annotated list of phonograph 
records was compiled (16). Dissinger 
(30) advocated a practical curriculum 
for the high school girl. Hamlin and 
Sanford (11) were responsible for a 
bulletin, published by the University 
of Illinois, which described the place 
of agriculture in the secondary school 
program. West Georgia College was 
responsible for a primer on food (17), 
and also for emphasis on pig raising 
(7). A leaflet from the United States 
Office of Education made “food time— 
a good time at school” (23); and an 
additional pamphlet from the same 
source reported upon the educational 
aspects of the school lunch (24). 

IV. The Rural Community and the 
Community School: Several articles 
furnished evidence of interest in the 
community school, itself, and also in 
the close working relationship which 
should exist between a school and its 
community. The Committee on Rural 
Education (18) recognized the prob- 
lems of the rural community high 
school. Tireman (21) described a com- 
munity high school in New Mexico. 
Lee (39) presented a study of the 
community in North Carolina, while 
Chapin (3) at greater length, analyzed 
communities for living. The value of 
community resources was stressed by 
Dixon (31). Jung (37) noted parent- 
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participation, and cooperatives were 
discussed by Rosenburg (45) and Mc- 
Lanahan (42). 

V. Rural Youth: During 1943, the 
problems of rural youth continued to 
challenge the thinking of serious- 
minded individuals and groups. Dur- 
ing this year also interest in youth 
problems was extended to embrace the 
postwar era. Hence, we find the fol- 
lowing record of activities: The Phi 
Delta Kappan devoted its April 1943 
issue to a discussion of the topic 
“Meeting the Needs of Rural Youth.” 
Editorial comment (in the form of 
philosophies, evaluations and critical 
statements), and a series of articles on 
many youth problems constituted the 
contents. The American Council on 
Education (5) contributed to the 
problem of postwar youth employ- 
ment by making a study of long-term 
trends. This same group, through Wil- 
son (25) faced the whole problem of 
the future of rural youth. War and 
postwar youth migration (8) was 
gravely considered by an Institute set 
up for this specific purpose. The New 
York State Department of Education 
(15) endeavored to explore out-of- 
school experiences of rural youth. 

VI. The Rural Teacher: In this 
area, the articles were few in number, 
but they were basic in character. 
McAllister’s article (41) discussed a 
plan for the pre-service education of 
the rural teacher. Three articles dealt 
with the in-service education of this 
teacher—improvement among teach- 
ers in a Florida County, by Scott 
(48); Supervision, by Logan (40); 
and the Workshop, by Gray (32). The 
important question of housing for the 
rural teacher was briefly treated by 
Hacker (34). 

VII. War and Postwar Problems: 
We have already noted that the 
articles on the future of rural youth 
(25), his employment (5), and his 
migration (8) were discussed from the 
double angle of the present war period, 
and that of the postwar era to follow. 
Additional articles furnished different 


emphases. Thus: Pulliam (44) advo- 
cated rural school improvement dur- 
ing (and despite) the war period. 
Harrison (35) described the effect of 
the war on rural schools in Texas; two 
writers in the Phi Delta Kappan (42) 
discussed postwar planning, and the 
challenge of war and reconstruction. 

Information Service (36) presented 
issues in agricultural policy, meeting 
rural social and educational needs, the 
duty of the churches—issues that arise 
in wartime and in considerations of 
the postwar period. The United States 
Department of Agriculture issued a 
bulletin (22) on rural saving and 
spending in wartime which presents 
significant facts concerning the rural 
population of the United States, now 
and in the future. 

It is readily admitted that the fore- 
going survey is neither exhaustive nor 
critical. However, the fifty selected 
articles do serve to show that rural life 
and education was a live issue during 
1943. Many basic problems were given 
serious consideration by individuals 
and groups capable of contributing 
solutions to the problems, and of in- 
fluencing others to study them. Rural 
education needs thousands of under- 
standing friends and workers. We feel 
that these articles have gained intelli- 
gent friends, and have thereby ad- 
vanced the cause. Furthermore, these 
articles indicate the urgent need for 
comprehensive and basic research on 
many phases of rural life and educa- 
tion. Many of them serve as the neces- 
sary priming for additional basic 
studies dealing with the difficult prob- 
lems of financial support, reorganiza- 
tion of school districts, professional 
personnel, the program within the 
school, community relations, and war 
and postwar problems. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON RURAL 
Epucation (1943) 


Books, Theses, Pamphlets, Bulletins 


1. Bathhurst, Effie G., (Ed.) Conservation 
Education in Rural Schools. Yearbook: 
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The Department of Rural Education 
N.E.A. of US.) F 1943. 

. Brewton, John E., The School and the 
Changing Pattern of Country Life. 
Nashville: George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1943. 

. Chapin, F. Stuart, Jr., Communities for 
Living. Athens, Ga., The University of 
Georgia Press, 1943. 

. Cushman, M. L., “An Evaluation of 
Rural School District Reorganization in 
Michigan.” Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1943 (Doctor’s Thesis). 

. David, Paul T. Postwar Youth Employ- 
ment: A Study of Long-Term Trends. 
Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1943. 

. Duggan, B. O., and Thomas, R. Lee. 
Living and Learning in Small Rural 
Schools. Nashville: State Department of 
Education, 1943. 

. Evans, Eva Knox, Let’s Raise Pigs. West 
Georgia College, Carrollton, Ga., 1943. 

. Exton, Elaine (Ed), Steps in Action To- 
wards Guided War and Postwar Rural 
Youth Migration. Findings and conclu- 
sions of The Institute on War and Post- 
war Problems of Rural Youth Migra- 
tion. Washington: My 17, 26-28, 1943. 

. Gaumnitz, W. H., Correspondence Study 
in High School Wartime Programs. 
Washington: U. S. Office of Education, 
1943. 

. Graves, John Temple, The Fighting 
South. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1943. 

. Hamlin, Herbert McNee, and Charles 
Wilson Sanford, The Place of Agricul- 
ture in the Secondary School Program. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 41, 
No. 12. Pp. 37. Published by the Uni- 
versity, Urbana. 1943. 

. Haskew, L. D. (Chairman of reporting 
committee) Improving Education in the 
Southern States. Bul. No. 3. Southern 
States Work-Conference on School Ad- 
ministrative Problems. 1943. 

. Hesseltine, Wm. B., The South in Amer- 
ican History. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1943. 

. Hite, Mary Eva, “Plan of Organization 
of the Small Rural School in Richland 
County, South Carolina.” Unpublished 
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Master’s Thesis: University of South 
Carolina, 1943. 


. Out-of-School Experiences of Rural 


Youth. Project 3 in the study of pupils 
enrolled in the eighth grade of rural 
schools during the first half of the school 
year 1933-34. New York, State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1943. (Bul. 1251) 


. Phonograph Records for Small Schools: 


An Annotated List Suggested by Music 
Educators. Nashville, Tenn., Curriculum 
Laboratory, Division of Surveys and 
Field Studies. George Peabody College, 
1943, Bul. 85. 


. (A) Primer on Food. Committee on 


Publications, West Georgia College, Car- 
rollton, Ga., 1943. 


. Rural Community High Schools Face 


Their Problems. Chicago: The Commit- 
tee on Rural Education, 1943. 


. Still Sits the Schoolhouse by the Road. 


Chicago: The Committee on Rural Edu- 
cation, 1943. 


. Tidwell, R. E., Planning Improvement in 


Rural Living Through Schools: A report 
of the exploratory study of county edu- 
cational problems. University of Ala- 
bama, Bureau of Educational Research, 
College of Education, University of Ala- 
bama, 1943. (New Series, No. 256). 


. Tireman, L. S., La Comunidad—Report 


of the Nambe Community School, 1934- 
42. Albuquerque, New Mexico, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, 1943. 


. U. S. Department of Agriculture. Rural 


Family Spending and Saving in War- 
time. Washington: the Department, 
Misc. Pub. 520, Je 1943. 


. U.S. Office of Education. Food Time—A 


Good Time at School. School Children 
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. U. 8. Office of Education. The Educa- 
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Nutrition Education Series, pamphlet 
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. Wilson, M. L., Facing the Future with 
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Council on Education, 1943. 
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Section C: The National Non-Partisan Council of 
Public Affairs of the Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority 


CHARLOTTE CRUMP POOLE 


NE OF THE SUREST SIGNS OF THE 

COMING ADULTHOOD OF THE NE- 
GRO GROUP is its increasing political 
realism. We now know that it is naive 
to expect the implicit (or even some 
of the explicit) rights of citizenship to 
be ours automatically. We no longer 
trust luck and campaign promises. 

Most interesting manifestation of 
this new realism is the growing num- 
ber of “Washington offices” set up by 
Negro organizations. Lobbying as a 
year-round day-by-day job is still 
new to us, and although our tech- 
niques need polishing, we are making 
better headway than is_ generally 
known. 

Oldest of Negro lobbies, or more 
accurately, lobbies for Negroes, is the 
National Non-Partisan Council on 
Public Affairs of the Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority, established on a full- 
time basis in 1938, during the period 
when most Negroes thought of the 
New Deal as a synonym for Santa 
Claus. 

Even then the assumption on which 
the Non-Partisan Council worked was 
that of scores of bills introduced in 
Congress every year, not one would 
contain a single clause which could 
assure Negroes of benefiting equally 
by it, and that policy-makers of gov- 
ernment agencies found it easier to 
forget about Negroes than to include 
them in a government program on 
equal terms. Further, the Council 
assumed that Negroes should be inter- 
ested in all legislation and activities 
designed to promote the common good 
and welfare. Therefore, from the very 
beginning the Council urged active co- 
operation with organizations having 
programs of civic and social benefit. 

With these assumptions in mind the 
6,000 members of the sorority, many 


of whom are articulate women of in- 
fluence in their communities used the 
Council as their instrument to apply 
pressure to senators, representatives, 
and Negro and white officials in gov- 
ernment agencies. For the purpose 
they maintain an office at 961 Florida 
Avenue, N.W., in Washington, pay the 
salary of a full-time lobbyist (or leg- 
islative representative), pay a secre- 
tary to assist her, and bear the cost 
of obtaining hundreds of bills, rec- 
ords, transcripts she must use, as well 
as the expense of sending out informa- 
tive material analyzing “good” and 
“bad” legislation and governmental 
policy with instructions to local chap- 
ters on how to apply pressure. The 
Council is entirely sorority-supported. 
There are no donations. 

Although the Non-Partisan Council 
has been financed for four years by 
appropriations from the national 
treasury, the venture got its start as 
the project of one chapter in 1938 
when Miss Norma S&S. Boyd, a teacher in 
Washington’s public schools, saw the 
need for a full-time observer in Con- 
gress to check on all legislation touch- 
ing on social and economic problems. 
Every special interest group in Ameri- 
ca from apple growers to the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union had its 
lobbyist on Capital Hill. Why not 
Negroes? Surely there was never a 
group more in need of “equal treat- 
ment under the law.” It seemed logical 
to Miss Boyd that the way to realize 
the full benefit of our theoretically 
representative democracy was to be on 
the scene while the laws were being 
planned and passed upon. It also 
seemed logical to her that the respon- 
sibility for putting someone on the 
scene belonged to Negro women in her 
own organization who had _ been 
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trained for leadership and who had 
achieved greater than average finan- 
cial security. Members of Xi Omega, 
Alpha Kappa Alpha graduate chapter 
in Washington, under the presidency 
of Dr. Dorothy Boulding Ferebee, 
were convinced she was right. They 
pledged $10 from each member to the 
project. 

Work began on the Non-Partisan 
Lobby for Economic and Democratic 
Rights under the direction of William 
P. Robinson, at that time a member 
of the Department of Political Science 
at Howard University, first lobbyist 
for the group. Miss Boyd’s study in 
her home was the lobby’s office and 
much of the “emergency” money 
needed to carry on the work came out 
of her pocket. 

In this manner the lobby was fi- 
nanced until December, 1938, when 
delegates to the sorority’s Boule re- 
ceived printed pamphlets introducing 
the project and soliciting their sup- 
port. 

The pamphlet announced the ambi- 
tious plans, declaring: “The Non- 
Partisan Lobby for Economic and 
Democratic Rights is a Congressional 
Lobby sponsored by Xi Omega chap- 
ter in an effort to help correct some of 
the social ills which beset us as a race, 
especially those at lower levels. It is 
established to help meet our responsi- 
bility to those of our group who are 
beleaguered by the problems of unem- 
ployment and by all the ills of social 
disintegration which follow in its wake 
and to intensify social awareness.” 

Then came a list of five issues on 
which the lobby had already acted: 

“1. Joint action for procedural jus- 
tice in the Keys Brutality Case.” 

_ “2. American Youth Act supported 
in memorandum before Senate Labor 
and Education Committee.” 

“3. Brief on taxation demanding 
application of the principle of ‘The 
Ability to Pay.’” 

“4, Expansion of Public Works 
Program.” 

“5. In the fight for minimum wages 


for women in the District of Colum- 
bia, established two propositions: a. 
low income responsible for poor living 
conditions, b. proved employee room- 
ing costs valid.” 

The idea that Negro women should 
lobby in Congress on any issue was 
new to many of the delegates at the 
1938 meeting and to many of the 
members to whom they reported back 
home. But so convincing was the rec- 
ord and so enthusiastic were the dele- 
gates from Alpha, Phi Beta Lambda, 
and Xi Omega chapters of Washing- 
ton that six months later 18 chapters 
had set up local lobby committees to 
implement the work of the Washing- 
ton group. 

In June, 1939, the sorority’s national 
organ, the Ivy Leaf, carried a program 
of action for local chapters which is 
testimony to the progressive trend of 
the organization. In that year when 
organized labor had not yet reached 
its present position of power, and 
when there was still considerable re- 
sistance to trade unionism among Ne- 
groes, the Alpha Kappa Alpha Lobby 
urged every member who was eligible 
to join a union. In the same issue of 
the Ivy Leaf, the Lobby exhorted lo- 
cal chapters to demand the extension 
of social security to domestics, agricul- 
tural workers, and persons working in 
establishments employing less than 8 
persons in some states, 4 in others; to 
support legislation making it compul- 
sory for the Civil Service Commission 
to select the highest eligible applicant 
and prohibiting the requirement of a 
photograph to accompany an applica- 
tion; to wire congressmen in support 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board. All activity on these national 
issues was to be paralleled at the lo- 
cal level, for “unity of thought and 
action” was first among the Lobby’s 
aims. 

From 1939, when it was among the 
first Negro organizations to have its 
local units send letters and telegrams 
urging the passage of the Schwartz 
amendment embodying the provision 
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for an Air Training Center for Negro 
pilots, to 1940 when it was the first 
Negro organization to have distributed 
all over the country an analysis of the 
Guyer Anti-Poll Tax Bill, to the pres- 
ent time when it is the only Negro or- 
ganization which compiles and sends 
to newspapers and others a Legislative 
Release analyzing pending legislation 
in terms of its effect on Negroes, the 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Lobby has dem- 
onstrated its political alertness. 

One of its most successful projects is 
the famous “Legislative Weekend” 
sponsored by the Lobby on March 29, 
30, and 31, 1941, when war industries 
were hiring thousands of workers and 
almost no Negroes. Every chapter in 
the country, and numerous other local 
organizations rallied behind the Alpha 
Kappa Alpha group to send letters to 
the President, members of Congress 
and to William Knudsen and Sidney 
Hillman of the old Office of Produc- 
tion Management. The effort was so 
well organized that it resulted in a 
deluge of mail demanding that Ne- 
groes be given training for work in 
war industry and jobs as they were 
qualified. 

The Council estimates that more 
than 3,000 appeals reached Washing- 
ton during eight days. Eleven days 
after the close of the drive, Sidney 
Hillman issued the statement to all 
holders of government contracts that 
there should be no discrimination on 
account of race or color in training 
and hiring workers. 


The prestige of the Lobby was 


boosted by this effort. It had received 
an appropriation of $4,000.00 from the 
Boule in 1941 when the name was 
changed to the Non-Partisan Council 
on Public Affairs. In the summer of 
1942, a five-day Institute was held at 
Howard University for “Defense 
Planning for the Future” with repre- 
sentatives from every state and gov- 
ernment official attending. In the same 
year, the appropriation was raised to 
$6,000. 

However, the Council counts as 
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more important the less dramatic work 
it does. An example is its most posi- 
tive success in 1943 which resulted in 
$45,000,000.00 being appropriated to 
train girls in the Cadet Nurses Train- 
ing Corps. By long hard work and with 
the aid of the late Senator W. Warren 
Barbour of New Jersey and Congress- 
woman Frances P. Bolton of Ohio, the 
Council was able to have attached to 
the National Nurses Training Bill an 
anti-discrimination amendment. The 
amendment provides that Negro Cadet 
Nurses must be trained in hospitals 
where there are no state laws making 
segregation compulsory, and that in 
states where racial separation is legal, 
Negro hospitals are to get the funds 
to provide such training. 

Mrs. Thomasina Walker Johnson, 
present Legislative Representative, 
points out that this is the first and 
only anti-discrimination amendment 
to a piece of national legislation to 
become law to date, in this session of 
Congress. 

In the same quiet way the Council, 
directed by Mrs. Johnson, has been 
the major obstacle in the way of a 
Jim Crow WAVES unit. Opposed to 
segregated training for the WAVES, 
the Council was able to reach Miss 
Mildred MacAffee in time to prevent 
the Navy’s plan for Negro WAVES, 
approved by Secretary Knox, from 
being carried out. In a series of off- 
the-record conferences last year the 
Council brought all its pressure to 
bear, convincing Miss MacAffee and 
others that they would further alienate 
13,000,000 American Negroes by 
training Negro girls as cooks and char- 
women for the Navy. The Council 
takes the position that Negro WAVE 
units would serve only in a menial 
capacity since Negro men have been 
relegated to that position. 

There is now a Council-supported 
resolution being considered by con- 
gressmen, proposing an investigation 
of the Navy’s position on Negro 
WAVES, and Mrs. Johnson is still 
hopeful that integrated training may 
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be achieved before the end of the war. 

Also during the last year the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor has felt the pressure of the 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Council. Months 
of painstaking research have revealed 
the pitifully small portion of its serv- 
ice going to Negro children, and the 
fact that Negroes are not adequately 
represented on its paid staff or its ad- 
visory committees. The Council has 
the support of 15 other national Negro 
organizations in this fight, and has 
been successful in holding up a 
$20,000,000.00 appropriation to the 
Bureau, pending an agreement with 
its chief, Miss Katherine Lenroot, to 
work out a program which will include 
Negro children on a more equitable 
basis, as well as more Negroes on the 
staff and advisory committee. 

These are some of the major issues 
which the Council has undertaken 
with a relatively small budget and a 
very small staff. In addition, it an- 
swers hundreds of letters from young 
people about Civil Service regulations 
and government jobs; sends to college 
campuses, to be posted, announce- 
ments of civil service examinations; is- 
sues press releases and reports to local 
chapters. 

In addition, the Council has always 
urged Negroes to cooperate in any 
municipal, state, or Federal activity 
which seeks citizens’ support. Com- 
plete integration in American life is 
the Council’s goal. For example, the 
Council has stood solidly behind the 
President’s war program while fighting 
for greater participation in all its as- 
pects. In June of this year, they spon- 
sored a “National Recruiting Drive of 
Negro Women for the War Program” 
in which thousands of pieces of litera- 
ture on services in industry, women’s 
volunteer services, WACs, and other 
women’s war activities were sent out 
to their 152 chapters, recruiting drives 
were conducted on a local basis 
throughout the country. Press notices, 
radio programs, and public meetings 
were also used. Thousands of Negro 


women were recruited for the war pro- 
gram through this effort. 

In 1943, Mrs. Johnson estimates 
that she attended 75 hearings before 
Congressional Committees, prepared 
testimony and appeared before 15, 
held more than 100 conferences with 
key government officials, made ap- 
proximately 52 trips to make speeches 
and consult with other persons and 
organizations, and attended nearly 75 
meetings on national issues in which 
the Council cooperated with other or- 
ganizations. 

The Alpha Kappa Alpha Council 
was the only Negro organization to be 
invited to discuss post-war rehabilita- 
tion by the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Association. Miss 
Norma E. Boyd was the only Negro 
woman to attend the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations Con- 
ference where she represented the 
Council and told of its work to dele- 
gates from some of the most powerful 
women’s groups in America. 

Never deserting its fight for proper 
wartime measures the Council is nev- 
ertheless beginning work now on some 
important postwar guarantees of 
equality for Negroes. Its latest Legis- 
lative Release (January, 1944) lists 
“issues that should or may come up 
in this session of Congress.” The list 
indicates the broad social outlook of 
the Council by its inclusion of all 
measures assuring the greatest good 
for the greatest number in addition to 
those measures dealing specifically 
with racial discrimination: 

“Formation of a fair employment 
post-war policy without discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, creed or 
religion; establishment of a permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Committee 
and a Peace Production Board.” 

“Post-war operation and disposition 
of government housing must be 
planned ;” 

“Post-war operation of government 
owned war plants must be determined 
for the best interests of ALL the peo- 
ple”; 
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“Disposition of surplus war proper- 
ties must be made for the best inter- 
ests of all’; 

“Extension and revision of Social 
Security is essential’; 

“Orderly demobilization of the 
armed forces and return of the men 
to a planned economy providing em- 
ployment, equal security and oppor- 
tunity for all”; 

“Relinquishment of wartime con- 
trols” ; 

The Council opposes the sales tax, 
all forms of social discrimination, and 
any additional segregated unit in the 
armed forces. It opposes and has testi- 
fied against the Austin-Wadsworth 
Bill for labor conscription. It favors 
the Green-Lucas (soldiers’ vote) bill; 
the Anti-poll tax bill; the Subsidy 
Bill; the Federal Aid to Education 
bill; the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
for a unified national social insurance 
system, and the Civil Rights bill for 
the District of Columbia, all of which 
are “somewhere in Congress.” 

Each is explained in detail, its 
status given, the racial implications 
in it stated, and the reader is told 
what he can do to support or oppose it. 

The summary of the Legislative Re- 
lease is an editorial comment on the 
trend of national affairs. The January 
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Release warns that there are no means 
of checking high prices or profits, that 
an “unholy alliance” of Southern bloc 
and Republican reactionary congress- 
men threatens the advancement of Ne- 
groes and poor whites. 

“Both groups,” it declares, “are in- 
terested in a return to the ‘good old 
days’”’; the southern bloc in white 
supremacy for whites and slavery 
and/or peonage for Negroes, and the 
northern reactionaries in high tariffs, 
restoration of their power, no inter- 
ference from government by way of 
a floor for the fundamentals of a 
useful and happy life for ALL citi- 
zens. 

“The southern bloc is willing to 
trade with the Northern reactionaries 
on the Negro. This has been exempli- 
fied by the attack on the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee, attempts at 
the extermination of the ‘Black Cabi- 
net,’ establishment of the Smith Com- 
mittee, attempts to get legislation 
passed making it necessary to get 
Congressional approval of all persons 
working in government and earning 
over $4500, and in many other ways. 
This coalition is frequently in commit- 
tee meetings and behind closed doors. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of free- 
dom.” 


Section D: Committee on the American Negro in 
Defense Industries’ 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES 


O THE MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON NEGRO AMERICANS IN DEFENSE 
inpustTRIES: Although I have sent you 
from time to time brief reports of the 
activities of this Committee, whose 


* Editorial Note: This report was made 
January 20, 1944. The personnel of the com- 
mittee in 1941 was as follows: 

Carl Ackerman, dean, School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University, New York City. 

Barry Bingham, proprietor, Louisville 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


original pronouncement you signed as 
of May 7, 1941, it seems well to send 
now a fuller statement and analysis 





Algernon Blair, contractor, Montgomery, 
] 


a. 

*Rev. William Adams Brown, chairman, 
American Section, Universal Christian 
Council, New York City. 

John Stewart Bryan, publisher, Richmond 
News-Leader, Richmond, Va.; president of 
William and Mary College. 

James Byrne, New York City. 
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of the work accomplished since the 
Committee’s formation, together with 
a survey of the existing situation. It 
is not too much to say that the efforts 





James B. Carey, secretary, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Washington, D.C. 

Elmer A. Carter, member, Unemployment 
Insurance Appeal Board, Department of 
Labor, New York. 

Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor, New 
York University, New York City. 

Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, chairman, In- 
terfaith Committee for Aid to the Democ- 
racies, and president, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 

James McDonald Comer, president, Avon- 
dale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 

Howard Coonley, manufacturer, chairman 
of the Walworth Co., New York City. 

Jackson Davis, president, New York State 
Colonization Society, New York City and 
Richmond, Va. 

Stephen P. Duggan, director, Institute of 
International Education, New York City. 

Edwin R. Empree, president, Rosenwald 
Foundation, Chicago, Ill ; 

Marshall Field, director, Marshall Field 
Co., chairman, United States Committee for 
the Care of European Children, New York 
City. 

llowd K. Garrison, dean, law school, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; former 
Chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Mrs. Charles W. Gilkey, former president, 
national convention, Y.W.C.A., Chicago. 

John M. Glenn, ez-director, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York City. ‘ 

Bishop John A. Gregg, cochairman, de- 
partment of race relations, Federal Council 
of Churches, Kansas City, Kans. 

Frank P. Graham, president of University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

N. Penrose Hallowell, chairman, board of 
gaan Lee Higginson Corporation, Bos- 

on. 

James G. Hanes, chairman, Hanes Hosiery 
Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Harold P. Herman, former chairman, Gov- 
ernor Lehman’s committee on urban Negro, 
Valley Stream, Long Island, N.Y. 

Robert L. Hoguet, president, Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, New York City. 

Edward L. Israel, chairman, Social Justice 
Commission of Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, Baltimore, Md. 

Stephen S. Jackson, justice, domestic re- 
lations court, New York City. 

Mordecai Johnson, president, Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. 

M. Ashby Jones, honorary chairman, In- 
terracial Commission, Atlanta, Ga. 


made by various groups to integrate 
the Negro into war production indus- 
tries have been, on the whole, encour- 





Paul U. Kellogg, editor, the 
Graphic, New York City. 

Father John LaFarge, associate editor, 
America, New York City. 
oan H. LaGuardia, mayor of New York 

ity. 

Morris Lazaron, rabbi of Baltimore He- 
brew Congregation, Baltimore, Md. 

Herbert H. Lehman, Governor of New 
York, Albany, N.Y. 

Father Raymond McGowan, assistant di- 
rector, social action development, National 
Canale Welfare Conference, Washington, 


Survey 


Malcolm MacLean, former president, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Spencer Miller, Jr., director, Workers’ 
een Bureau of America, New York 

ity. 

Newbold Morris, president, City Council, 
New York City. 

Harold G. Moulton, president, Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D.C. 

Howard W. Odum, director, Institute for 
Research in Social Science, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

F, D. Patterson, president, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Charles Poletti, Lieutenant Governor of 
New York State, Albany, N.Y. 

Homer P. Rainey, president, University 
of Texas, and former director American 
Youth Commission, Austin, Tex. 

A. Philip Randolph, international presi- 
dent, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
New York City. 

Lessing Rosenwald, former chairman, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Jenkintown, Pa. and 
Chicago. 

Msgr. John A. Ryan, director, social ac- 
tion department, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D.C. 

*Dean Sage, president, board of trustees, 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga.; residence, 
New York City. 

J. Henry Scattergood, Philadelphia, Pa., 
president, board of Trustees, Hampton In- 
stitute. 

William Jay Schieffelin, president, Citi- 
zens Union of New York City and trustee 
of Hampton Institute. 

Charles Seymour, president, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Harper Sibley, former president, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, 
N.Y., and Templeton, Calif. 

C. C. Spaulding, president, North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Durham, N.C. 

Anson Phelps Stokes, president, Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, New York City. 
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aging. Actually, in the present emer- 
gency a major battle has been won 
by the employment of many qualified 
Negroes, and their number is con- 
stantly increasing in almost all repre- 
sentative industries. There are, of 
course, difficult situations and obsta- 
cles which arise such as race prejudice, 
riots, problems within organized labor, 
problems within management, and op- 
position from extremely conservative 
groups. But in general the situation is 
encouraging. 

It will be noted that this summary 
deals entirely with Negroes in indus- 
try in accordance with the name of 
the Committee and its major interest. 
It is only right, however, to remember 
that there are two closely related fields 
in which substantial progress has also 
been made and where serious problems 
remain to be settled, namely, govern- 
ment employment and military serv- 
ice. Conditions in both of these fields 
have a marked effect on the status of 
the Negro in industry. 

In the first, due partly to shortage 
of personnel and partly to growing 
ideals of justice to all citizens, there 
has been very substantial progress, 
especially in the Federal Government. 
This progress is particularly notice- 
able in the large number of Negroes, 
including women, who have been em- 
ployed in clerical and other white- 
collar positions in certain offices in 
Washington, including the War, Navy, 
and Commerce Departments, the Fed- 





Morton S. Webster. member of Stern, 
Lauer Co., brokers, New York City. 

Luther Weigle, president, Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ and dean of Yale 
Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 

*William Allen White, editor, Emporia 
Gazette, Emporia, Kans. 

Matthew Woll, New York City. 

L. Hollingsworth Wood, chairman, execu- 
tive board, National Urban League, New 
York City. 

Mary E. Woolley, Westport, N.Y.; ez- 
president, Mount Holyoke College. 

Arthur D. Wright, president, Southern 
Education Foundation, Washington, D.C. 


* Deceased 
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eral Security Agency, the National 
Housing Administration, and other 
Government departments. A few 
highly trained Negroes are also em- 
ployed in administrative and policy 
determining positions at the Capital, 
where they have made an excellent 
name for themselves, especially as ad- 
visers on race relations. It is notice- 
able that their employment has caused 
less friction than many expected, al- 
though there has been some organized 
congressional opposition which re- 
cently has taken the form of opposi- 
tion to the F.E.P.C., a committee 
which needs increased public support. 
We have also seen the integration of 
Negroes into the municipal govern- 
ments of a few large cities such as 
New York, including the election with 
large majorities from the white dis- 
tricts of a judge in one of the impor- 
tant city courts. 

On the side of the Army there has 
been much progress, particularly in 
the matter of the training of white 
and colored officers in the same camps, 
and of white and colored personnel 
in special non-commissioned training 
schools; in the enlistment of colored 
women among the WACS; and in other 
activities. There has also been some 
advance, although much slower, in the 
Navy and the Air Corps. The former 
has recently begun to commission a 
few Negroes. 

The progress that has been made in 
integrating the Negro American in war 
industries is particularly worthy of 
comment because we have been pass- 
ing through a time of very serious 
interracial strife and misunderstand- 
ing, with much accompanying bitter- 
ness. That so much has been accom- 
plished under these difficult conditions 
is heartening. Of course many agen- 
cies, of which our Committee is only 
one, have cooperated, as we shall point 
out later. 


EVIDENCES OF PROGRESS IN NEGRO 
EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRY 


1. At present the National Urban 
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League estimates, based on Govern- 
ment Reports, show that over 
1,500,000 Negroes are working in war 
industries, and that nearly 2,500,000 
are estimated as engaged in war work 
if the armed forces are included. 

2. Negroes are working in prac- 
tically all the skilled and semi-skilled 
trades. This includes occupations in 
important aircraft corporations, ship- 
building, ordnance, electrical appli- 
ance and automobile manufacturing, 
and building construction firms. These 
are all employing Negroes in numbers 
scarcely dreamed of three years ago 
when some industries, such as that of 
aircraft production, practically ex- 
cluded them except as common labor- 
ers. In an important number of in- 
stances Negroes are serving as tech- 
nicians and professionals, such as en- 
gineers, architects, chemists, etc. 
Qualified Negro women are being em- 
ployed increasingly and with encour- 
aging results. 

3. We have learned something of a 
sound approach in meeting interracial 
difficulties in the integration of Negro 
workers. A reprint of an article in The 
Survey by Dr. Lester Granger, the 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Urban League, has had a wide dis- 
tribution and appears to represent a 
point of view which has considerably 
influenced approaches to this problem. 
Others have written on the subject and 
have made a like contribution. Also, 
techniques are being developed for 
meeting the problems created by cer- 
tain divisions of organized labor and 
management that still resist the em- 
ployment of Negro workers. For ex- 
ample, the Urban League has pub- 
lished an effective pamphlet entitled 
“Working and Fighting Together” for 
the CIO’s Committee Against Racial 
Discrimination. 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


1. The Federal Government has for 
the first time taken effective official 
cognizance of discriminatory practices 
based on race and color in industrial 


employment as indicated by the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order 8802, and the 
creation of special machinery within 
Government (F.E.P.C.) to meet prob- 
lems of discrimination. Several states 
such as New York have also adopted 
encouraging machinery to prevent ra- 
cial discrimination in industry. 

2. There is sufficient weight of opin- 
ion to indicate that the production 
performance of Negro workers com- 
pares favorably with that of other 
workers of the same training. The sig- 
nificance of this is that, in meeting 
problems of employment of the Negro 
in the future, efforts will not be handi- 
capped among fair-minded employers 
by doubts as to his capacity as a pro- 
ductive worker. The experience gained 
in using his services the last two years 
has confirmed the conviction that the 
theory of special capacities or inca- 
pacities based on race in modern in- 
dustry is untenable and unsound. The 
American Management Association’s 
report on the subject of Negro labor 
in war industry and its informal con- 
ference on the subject have proved 
most useful, as have the activities of 
some other business organizations. The 
Industrial Relations Laboratory es- 
tablished by the Urban League is serv- 
ing directly some 300 war plants in 
different parts of the country with 
suggestions and with advice when de- 
sired. 

3. There is an increasing tendency 
on the part of management to consider 
all workers as workers rather than 
thinking of them in terms of their 
particular race. Several corporations 
keep no racial statistics, nor any rec- 
ord of problems based on race. 


Pouicies FOLLOWED 


The Committee has worked along 
certain lines which it believes may 
have some significance in other fields 
of interracial activities. They are not 
new, but are perhaps worth stating. 

1. It has concentrated in a single 
field, that of trying to improve the 
opportunities for skilled Negro labor 
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in industry. This is not because other 
fields, such as political and civic 
rights, improved housing, segregation, 
and so on are not important, but be- 
cause the field of industry seemed to 
be large enough and sufficiently sig- 
nificant and difficult to concentrate 
our attention. 

2. It has laid much emphasis on 
conservative statements of fact, trying 
to avoid all exaggeration and to sup- 
press, as far as possible, all inflam- 
matory emotional tendencies. 

3. It has stressed the individual ap- 
proach to the leaders of industry, 
management, and labor where special 
difficulties were encountered. It has 
found that this individual approach, 
when conducted by a man of tact and 
experience such as the Committee’s 
representative, Mr. Franklin 0. 
Nichols, now Field Secretary of the 
National Urban League, has accom- 
plished more with suitable introduc- 
tions than any amount of printed mat- 
ter sent through the mails. 

4. It has borne in mind that each 
locality has its own particular prob- 
lems which it must meet in its own 
way if consistent with our Constitu- 
tion and laws. Its representatives have 
not hesitated to state that wherever it 
seems feasible today the no-segrega- 
tion policy is the wisest both in theory 
and practice, but it has not been dog- 
matic in putting this theory into effect 
in time of war, believing that the ex- 
act techniques of employing labor of 
different racial groups must be worked 
out by those in the field so long as all 
are given equal opportunity for ad- 
vancement and equal pay for equal 
work. 

5. It has cooperated to the full with 
Federal and State agencies, and volun- 
tary local committees which have to 
bear so large a share of the burden. 

6. It has never forgotten that we are 
in a war against Nazism with its racial 
superiority complex, and that to be 
consistent with the democratic ideals 
advanced by the United Nations and 
embodied in our Constitution and its 


Bill of Rights we must oppose all race 
prejudice at home in the interest of 
consistency, justice, and the public 
welfare. 


CoOPERATING AGENCIES 


The Committee on Negro Ameri- 
cans in Defense Industries was one of 
the first voluntary agencies which de- 
voted itself to this particular field, but 
it has had some forerunners and many 
collaborators. The most important 
basic work was that done by the Fed- 
eral Government in the War Produc- 
tion Board where from 1940 on Dr. 
W. W. Alexander, formerly Director 
of the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation in Atlanta, served as Con- 
sultant on Minority Groups. His work 
was greatly aided by that of Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Weaver, Chief of the Negro 
Manpower Service of the War Man- 
power Commission. Through their per- 
sonal contacts and that of their agents 
with industry they laid foundations of 
the greatest importance and paved the 
way for the activities of State Com- 
missions in fair employment practices 
and of the Federal Commission which 
devoted itself to this field. The Na- 
tional Urban League, which through 
its national headquarters and local 
branches, its long experience and 
trained staff, and its interracial or- 
ganization, was particularly well 
qualified to deal with industrial prob- 
lems; the NAACP, which has been ac- 
tive for years in urging the cause of 
the Negro in industry, and in defend- 
ing his rights before the courts; maga- 
zines such as Life, The Survey, 
Opportunity, The Crisis, and many 
others, and the press in all parts of the 
country; the Interracial Commission 
and its various State and Municipal 
affiliates, the Rosenwald Foundation 
(which has been especially helpful in 
sponsoring the Mayor’s Committee on 
Interracial Problems), interracial 
church groups, and many other agen- 
cies cooperated and are continuing, 
each in its own way, to help meet the 
issues as they arise. They all realize 
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that it is partly a matter of creating 
a general public opinion favorable to 
the advancement of the Negro; partly 
of providing him more adequately 
with the training necessary for taking 
a larger place in industry; and partly 
of local adjustments with manage- 
ment, labor unions, and public opinion. 
Behind their work and helping to 
make it possible, especially in the 
South, stand the constructive educa- 
tional activities for a generation of 
the General Education Board, the 
Southern Education Board, Carnegie 
Corporation, and similar agencies. 

It may interest the members of the 
Committee to know that a leading Ne- 
gro, who has made a study of the em- 
ployment situation in different parts 
of the country, has stated in an un- 
solicited letter his judgment that our 
Committee “made a significant con- 
tribution in four ways”: 

1. By marshalling the support of 
leading citizens of both races, and all 
creeds and interests both in the North 
and in the South for the removal of 
barriers against the employment of 
qualified Negroes in war production 
industries. The response to the Com- 
mittee’s efforts revealed the existence 
of widespread sentiment in favor of 
constructive action in this problem. 

2. By emphasizing the need for ex- 
ecutive action on the problem on the 
part of the President of the United 
States. 

3. By securing of nation-wide effec- 
tive publicity and editorial attention 
for the support of constructive meas- 
ures recommended by the Committee 
for meeting the problem. 

4. By giving encouragement and 
support, by its prestige and construc- 
tive activities, to efforts already under 
way by agencies like the National 
Urban League, the NAACP, and oth- 
ers working to break the barriers 
against Negro employment. It also 
strengthened management and con- 
structive labor leaders in efforts to 
integrate Negro workers. 

This is probably an over-apprecia- 


tive estimate, but it will interest the 
members of the Committee, whose offi- 
cers realize full well that it has been 
only one of many agencies serving the 
cause. 


Factors Stitt To Be Met 


1. More adequate opportunities are 
needed for the Negro to secure tech- 
nical and scientific training to enable 
him to meet the needs of modern in- 
dustry. Some States are still backward 
in this respect. 

2. Closely related to this is the fail- 
ure of some Negro workers to take full 
advantage of up-grading opportuni- 
ties. Whereas this situation may also 
be observed among white workers, ra- 
cial attitudes require that these defi- 
ciencies among Negroes be reduced to 
the lowest possible minimum. 

3. A tendency on the part of some 
divisions of management to compare 
the productive levels of new inexperi- 
enced Negro workers with those of 
white workers of long experience. 

4, Interracial difficulties within cer- 
tain divisions of organized labor such 
as the railroad brotherhoods and boiler 
makers, which discriminate in many 
cases against the Negro skilled worker, 
as such. 

5. The need for continued attention 
to discriminatory practices within 
Government, and consequently for 
strengthening the hands of the Fed- 
eral Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee, and of the various State agen- 
cies and voluntary organizations 
working in the same field. 

6. The further development of tech- 
niques and procedures for controlling 
factors responsible for racial riots in 
heavily populated industrial centers, 
and the creation of a more active and 
intelligent public opinion on all inter- 
racial matters. 

Although progress has been substan- 
tial, there is still much that needs to 
be done before the Negro is given an 
adequate opportunity to do his share 
in the present war, and the problem 
of adjustment of our soldiers to Amer- 
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ican economic life after the war will 
be a very complicated and difficult 
one. The gains made on all fronts must 
be held and these gains must be fol- 
lowed by others. In accomplishing this 
the help of individuals such as those 
who compose this Committee will be 
invaluable. 

In closing this brief report, let me 
quote a statement which appears in 
the Author’s Preface of An American 
Dilemma, the Negro Problem and 
Modern Democracy. This is the re- 
port, just published under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Corporation, by Dr. 
Gunnar Myrdal, a social economist of 
international distinction, long adviser 
to the Swedish Government and a 
member of the Swedish Senate. This 
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study has covered five years and has 
involved active cooperation on the 
part of leading white and colored citi- 
zens, North and South. He says: 
“When looking back over the long 
manuscript, one main conclusion— 
which should be stressed here since it 
cannot be reiterated through the whole 
book—is this: that not since Recon- 
struction has there been more reason 
to anticipate fundamental changes in 
Ameriean race relations, changes 
which will involve a development to- 
ward the American ideals.” (Italics in 
the original.) If we realize the signifi- 
cance of this challenging statement 
and do our best to meet the new situa- 
tion it will mean a better day for all 
of us in the United States. 


Section E: The Race Relations Program of the 
American Missionary Association 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


HE WORK OF THE RACE RELATIONS 

DEPARTMENT began, formally, in 
January 1943, and the first stages of 
the program were necessarily explora- 
tory. The heavy demands of the war 
for men, and the fact that the program 
began in the midst of an academic 
year, created a serious personnel prob- 
lem. It was possible, however, to make 
a careful selection of workers for the 
program, most of whom became avail- 
able for work between May 15 and 
June 15. 


Staff 


The staff of the Race Relations De- 
partment as presently (June 23, 1943) 
constituted is as follows: 


1. Charles S. Johnson, Director 

2. Ira DeA. Reid, Ph.D., Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Associate Director. One-third time. 

3. Horace Mann Bond, Ph.D., President, 
Fort Valley College, Ga. Collaborator on 
Special Project (Manual of Best Prac- 
tices) 


4. Henry C. McDowell. Full-time Common 
Ground Service. Principal, Lincoln 
Academy. Formerly Missionary in An- 
gola. 

5. Harold M. Kingsley. Part-time Common 
Ground Service. Pastor, Good Shepherd 
Church. Formerly of the staff of the 
Church Extension Division in charge of 
Negro churches. 

6. Herman H. Long. Full-time Common 
Ground Service. Field reporter for De- 
troit, Study of Racial Tension Areas. 

7. Charles R. Lawrence, Jr. Full-time Re- 
search and Editorial Work 

8. Frank D. Dorey (white). Full-time June 
to September—Common Ground Serv- 
ice. 

9. Eunice O. Dorey (Mrs. Frank D.) Field 
Assistant and Clerical Work. 

10. Anne Reynolds Welsey. Secretary in 
A. M. A. work and Librarian. 

Shared services from Social Science In- 
stitute not included on the A. M. A. staff: 

1. Clifton Jones, M.A. 

2. Pearl Walker, M.A. 
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ProGRAM NOTES 

Work in Areas of Racial Tension.— 
This is given major importance at this 
time because of the acute racial situa- 
tions centering around population 
mobility, industrial readjustments, 
housing shortages, problems associ- 
ated with the military training pro- 
gram, general war hysteria, and direct 
incitations to racial unrest. Acute in- 
dustrial problem areas are Mobile, 
Alabama; Charleston, South Carolina; 
Detroit, Michigan; Macon, Georgia; 
Beaumont and Port Arthur, Texas; 
Savannah, Georgia; Pensacola and 
Panama City, Florida; Philadelphia- 
Chester, Pennsylvania; Hampton 
Roads, Virginia; San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, California. 

Similarly, acute racial situations, 
precipitated by the racial housing 
deadlock involving restrictive com- 
pacts and property protective associa- 
tions, appear in Chicago, Detroit, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia-Chester, South 
Bend, Milwaukee, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land. 

Destructive race riots have occurred 
within the past month in Mobile, 
Beaumont and Detroit, and minor 
outbreaks in several other points. 

The objective of the work in these 
areas is the immediate one of dealing 
with the abnormal situations through 
community forces, and the less im- 
mediate one of preparing the com- 
munity for the inevitable problems of 
post-war readjustment, industrial re- 
conversion, and the return of soldiers 
to civilian life. 

Action Program—(a) Mr. Mc- 
Dowell has been sent to Mobile as 
one of our “common ground” workers, 
and Mr. Kingsley was sent to Detroit 
immediately following the riots. Al- 
though it is too late to avert a clash 
after it has happened, it is possible 
to help forestall a recurrence, to re- 
build community order and tolerance 
and, most important, to chart the in- 
citing sources of the difficulty so that 
methods may be devised for threat- 
ened areas. 


(b) Preparation of new “common 
ground” workers for areas threatened 
with racial outbreaks. 

(c) A regular field reporting serv- 
ice covering 25 or more areas. 

(d) Rehearsal of Methodology in 
Atlanta. A principle of operation and 
procedure of the “common ground” 
workers is being carefully worked out, 
despite the precipitation of actual riot- 
ing before our program could be fully 
developed. This is being tried out in 
Atlanta, under the general direction 
of the Department and the immediate 
supervision of Dr. Reid. The assump- 
tion back of this experiment is that 
what is likely to occur is most likely 
to be controlled by the strategic 
sources of power and authority in the 
locality. These are the industrialists, 
labor leaders, the police and judiciary, 
the Press, transportation managers, 
political leaders, as well as the social 
minded leaders of the church and so- 
cial agencies. Accordingly, in this ex- 
periment, the established “race rela- 
tions” personalities are not requested 
to take leadership, but a conference is 
developed, under the most command- 
ing social influence in the community, 
without reference to his former activi- 
ties in the race relations field. 

In Atlanta, Mr. Philip Weltner, an 
attorney, former chairman of the At- 
lanta Housing Authority and of the 
State Board of Regents, has consented 
to call the conference to discuss the 
problem, and it is possible that out 
of this may come a program to submit 
to the Mayor of Atlanta and the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia for erasing the bases 
of tensions and the tensions them- 
selves and sanely prepare for the fu- 
ture. Basically, however, the proceed- 
ings in Atlanta will be fully recorded, 
and the procedure itself used as (1) 
a point of beginning for the “common 
ground” worker; (2) a tested proce- 
dure for other communities; and (3) 
a manual for church groups, industries, 
service associations and local and state 
officials—if it works. If it does not, we 
still have the trial and error method 
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in progress already in Mobile and 
Detroit. 

(e) Publication of Survey of Ten- 
sion Areas (Pilgrim Press)—T'o Stem 
This Tide. This, incidentally, is a very 
good time for the appearance of this 
volume and its circulation where it 
might arouse concern about impend- 
ing trouble. 

(f) Work with the joint committee 
from the Durham (Negro) Southern 
Conference on Race Relations and the 
Atlanta (white) Conference, meeting 
in Richmond, Virginia, as co-chairman 
of a Continuation Committee (with 
Virginius Dabney). See release to pub- 
lic on June 30. 

(g) Messages to Government re- 
garding spread of rioting, etc. 

Bulletin and Information Service.— 
We receive, through special field re- 
ports, a country-wide news clipping 
service, government reports, general 
and specific, and a large number of 
weekly and monthly periodicals, an 
excellent coverage of significant devel- 
opments in the race relations field. It 
is our plan to digest and organize this 
current material for the information of 
those persons who are directly or in- 
directly associated with this program. 

The general material, together with 
a cumulative research file in the In- 
stitute, can provide further an infor- 
mation service for the scores of in- 
quiries directed to this office. 

The first release of the Bulletin is in 
process of development, for August. 

All units of the program contribute 
to this service. 

The Best Practices Manual—On 
the long range constructive side of the 
picture, the precedents of sound race 
relations procedure scattered about 
over the South can be extremely valu- 
able to all bi-racial communities. This 
Manual is being done jointly by the 
Director and Dr. Horace Mann Bond. 
It is expected to be completed by Sep- 
tember. Dr. Bond will spend three 
weeks in Nashville in July and Au- 
gust, and there is some additional field 
work, 


Editorial Service for General Or- 
ganizations.—It is not necessary to 
project directly all materials devel- 
oped by the Race Relations Depart- 
ment. In fact, larger audiences can be 
reached by preparing material for 
other organizations, not primarily in- 
terested in the field and lacking the 
personnel and materials for adequate 
articles, factual presentations and 
philosophies. This service is at present 
active, with Mr. Lawrence as one of 
the full-time persons engaged in filling 
these demands. Much of this is being 
done by the Director and other ap- 
propriate staff members. The first ma- 
jor assignment is for four articles for 
the Adult Student, published by the 
Methodist Church, with a circulation 
of 300,000. 

Work with Churches and Youth 
Groups in Churches.—A most logical 
program for this Department is that of 
working through and with the Social 
Action groups of the churches. It is 
evident, however, that the standard- 
ized procedures for such work are also 
stereotyped and almost sterilely rou- 
tine. Before attempting any broadside 
approach in this field, we are carrying 
out a full program in Nashville (with 
Mr. and Mrs. Dorey) first of inquiry 
into the social and racial attitudes, 
practices and programs of representa- 
tive churches of all denominations; 
secondly, of examples of workable pro- 
grams; and thirdly, of bases for con- 
structive programs, particularly for 
young people’s groups, in this field. 
This should be the model for work in 
other communities. 

Summer Work Camp—tThis De- 
partment is co-sponsor with the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation of a work 
camp at the Fisk University Social 
Center, under the leadership of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas who have been most 
recently at Marion. 

The Handbook of Racial Etiquette. 
—Expected to be completed by Dr. 
Reid during the month of August. 

General Educational Work: 
Speeches, Articles and Institutes.—Al- 
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though these have been mentioned in- 
formally in reports to the Division 
Committee, the following is a sum- 
mary of these activities, chiefly on the 
part of the Director: 


1. Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
March 31—lecture, joint Social 
Science Seminar. 

2. The University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, April 1—general lecture, 
“Race in the Post-War World.” 
April 2, Talks to two classes of stu- 
dents, and a luncheon meeting with 
a faculty group. 

3. Talk and Conference, World Sun- 
day School Association, Nashville, 
April 12—Discussed report on the 
Southern Race Relations Confer- 
ence held in Durham. 

Lecture to a class at Vanderbilt 
University. 

4, Speech at a mass meeting of the 
Alpha Kappa Psi Fraternity, May 
2, Chicago—“‘Race and Interna- 
tional Relation.” 

5. Dr. Samuel Kinchloe’s Seminar, 
Chicago Theological Seminary, 
May 5. 

6. Ohio Conference of Congregational 

Christian Churches, Oberlin, Ohio, 
May 11. 
In the afternoon, an address before 
the Semi-annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s Department of Missions. 
7:30 Lecture—“Some Moral As- 
pects of Race Relations.” 

7. Scheduled for four lectures at the 
New England Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations, Andover-Newton 
Theological School, Newton Centre, 
Mass., July 9-14. 

Racial Peace and World Peace 
Some Areas of Racial Tension 

The Problem of Racial Segregation 
A Constructive Approach to Race 
and Minority Problems. 


Dr. Ira DeA. Reid participated in 
the St. Louis Institute of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, which was held 
on April 9; and also in the Seminar 
held in Nashville, Tennessee, April 28- 
29, under the auspices of the Race Re- 


lations Department of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. 

Consultations.—Requests have come 
from several sources for consultations 
on situations involving new problems 
in communities and steps to be taken 
to forestall further difficulties. The 
most urgent of these in the present 
schedule is from San Francisco, where 
a tri-racial situation is becoming in- 
creasingly acute. This may involve a 
trip to San Francisco in September. 
Other requests have come from Los 
Angeles, Boston, Utica, St. Louis, and 
there is every indication that these 
will increase. Johnson, Reid, Bond, 
Long, McDowell and Kingsley will be 
available, as circumstances dictate, for 
services of this type, as well as for 
public addresses. 


Programs for Further Encouragement 
or Development 


(a) The Social Action Group (Lis- 
ton. Pope) of the Congregational 
Church will devote its next meeting to 
Negro-white relations. This might well 
be a joint session with the A.M.A. staff 
and selected members of the Division 
Committee. 

(b) There could well be a first 
meeting of our A.M.A. staff (and se- 
lected members of the Race Relations 
Department) with selected consultants 
for the Race Relations program in the 
near future, particularly in view of 
the increasing racial disorders in the 
country. 

(c) Plans should be begun early for 
the Race Relations Institute next sum- 
mer, for persons working or planning 
to work in religious or social organiza- 
tions which bring them into contact 
with race problems. 

(d) There should be, in the fall, 
more direct conference exchange of 
views with government officials (War 
Manpower, U.S. Employment Service, 
the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee, Farm Security Administration, 
etc.) on Post-War Problems of Read- 
justment. 
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(e) The area of work most likely 
to extend is that of “common ground” 
programs in tension areas. 

(f) There is likelihood of a call 
from the National Committee on the 
Housing Emergency for assistance in 
areas of acute housing difficulty for 
racial minorities. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
program itself, being a new one and 


employing in the main some new ap- 
proaches, stresses the importance of 
resourceful personnel at a time when 
such personnel is least readily avail- 
able. Also, there is the preliminary 
problem of the careful training of 
most of the persons available for the 
new program, and the working out of 
a systematic base for the expansion of 
activities. 


Section F: Federal-Aid-to-Education Legislation 
HOWARD H. LONG 


EDERAL AID TO EDUCATION IS DEEPLY 

IMBEDDED IN THE HISTORY OF THIS 
Country. It appears that a provision 
for such aid was made in the Articles 
of Confederation and rather consist- 
ently since grants for education have 
been made by the Federal government. 
During the last decade the National 
Education Association, with the co- 
operation of the American Teachers 
Association and other organizations, 
sponsored bills in Congress which are 
intended to promote equalization of 
educational opportunity in the United 
States. At present there are wide dif- 
ferentials based on financial disability 
of the states and on race. Everyone 
recognizes, of course, that the pro- 
posed legislation can correct only par- 
tially the present differentials. 

The present bill, Senate 637, is a 
decided step in the right direction. It 
provides for equitable distribution of 
Federal funds to minority groups, for 
detailed accounting upon the expendi- 
ture of these funds, and a reporting of 
that accounting to Congress by the 
Office of Education. It makes it im- 
possible for a state to appropriate less 
for a minority group, where separate 
schools are maintained by law, than in 
1942 (this may be changed to 1943 
when the bill comes to the floor again), 
thus avoiding the taking over of Fed- 
eral funds and using them for minority 
groups and withholding from these 
minority groups a part of the state 


appropriation made in the year 1942 
or, say, 1943. It should be noted that, 
according to legal advice, ample safe- 
guards for equitable allotment to mi- 
nority groups are provided in this bill. 
It is not to be expected that we can 
now secure a Federal law guaranteeing 
equitable allotment of state educa- 
tional funds for the education of mi- 
nority groups. Accordingly, it seems 
the part of wisdom to proceed with 
this bill with its guarantees under the 
Federal law as a precedent and prac- 
tice which may encourage the states 
to adopt similar measures. 

When Senate 637 came to the floor 
for debate and vote last fall Senator 
Langer introduced the following 
amendment: 


Provided, That there shall be no discrimina- 
tion in the administration of the benefits 
and appropriations made under the respec- 
tive provisions of this act, or in the state 
funds supplemented thereby on account of 
race, creed, or color. 


Regardless of what ought to be done, 
it is clear that the phrase, “or in the 
state funds supplemented thereby” 
clearly cuts across the doctrine of 
states rights and therefore could be 
counted upon to jeopardize the entire 
legislation. It so happens that this 
amendment did pass and the bill 
failed of passage. It is unnecessary to 
assume that the Senator presenting 
this amendment had any motive at 
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variance with the best welfare of 
minority groups. The fact is that it 
appears that it was seized upon and 
used to the advantage of those who 
were opposed to the legislation. 

Because of this amendment it 
seemed necessary for a statement to 
be made by a group of representative 
persons of color setting forth their 
point of view. Accordingly, the Legis- 
lative Committee of the American 
Teachers Association sat with repre- 
sentatives of the following organiza- 
tions on January 15, 1944: 


Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes 

N.A.A.C.P. (Washington branch) 

National Council of Negro Women 

National Education Association 

National Non Partisan Council on Public 
Affairs of Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority 

National Technical Association (Washing- 
ton Chapter) 

JOURNAL oF Necro EpucaTIon 

Urban League (Washington Branch) 

Washington Teachers’ Union No. 27 

Y.W.C.A., Phyllis Wheatley Branch 

YM.C.A., Twelfth Street Branch 


The statement which follows below 
was formulated and adopted by this 
group and seems to represent the point 
of view that the colored people as a 
whole may well take with reference to 
this legislation. 

No one who knows the condition in 
certain of the Southern States can fail 
to sense the importance of this legisla- 
tion for Negro education. For instance, 
it is estimated that the State of Mis- 
sissippi will receive from Federal 
funds $4,550,000 for salaries and 
$4,270,000 for “. .. more nearly equal- 
izing public elementary and public 
secondary school opportunities, , . .” 
The average weekly pay of teachers 
in Mississippi based on 12-month es- 
timate is reported as $10.75. This 
means, of course, that the colored 
teachers get. much less. We may well 
sense what it will mean to the colored 
teachers in Mississippi to retain what 
they are now getting and have added 


thereto approximately 50% of the 


total allotment of the State for sal- 
aries. 


STATEMENT ON FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION LEGISLATION (8. 6387) 


To Negro Voters and Organizations: 

The Federal Aid to Education Bill, 8. 637, 
which would provide over three hundred 
million dollars of Federal money each year 
to improve public education throughout the 
country, is now in the Senate Committee on 
Education where its enemies want it to stay. 
The friends of this important and beneficial 
legislation want it brought out of the com- 
mittee to the floor of the Senate where it 
can be voted upon. 

The bill was before the Senate for con- 
sideration on October 19, 1943. There were 
enough Senators in favor of the bill as it 
then read to pass it. But enemies of the bill 
succeeded in having it sent back to the 
committee without voting for or against the 
bill. It is of great importance to Americans 
generally, and to Negroes in particular, to 
know how this was done. 

The original bill as brought before the 
Senate in October had been prepared with 
the aid of the American Teachers Association 
representing Negro school teachers, Negro 
attorneys who represent the N.A.A.C_P., and 
other persons interested in full and fair edu- 
cational opportunities for Negroes. The bill 
contained careful and detailed provisions 
requiring that wherever there are separate 
schools the Negro’s share of all the money 
appropriated under this bill should be not 
less than the Negro’s percentage in the 
population. Thus if Negroes in Mississippi 
constitute one-half of the school population, 
Negro schools must get not less than one- 
half of the money which the bill provides 
for the State of Mississippi. Moreover, as a 
further safeguard it was provided that states 
could not use this new Federal money as a 
means of reducing their local contributions 
to colored schools. There were enough voters 
pledged to the bill in this form to pass it. 

One of the most serious obstacles to this 
legislation arose from the fear of many 
people all over the country that the Federal 
Government was going to interfere with 
local control over the public schools, Any 
such interference would unquestionably 
create enough opposition to defeat the bill. 
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The enemies of Federal Aid to Education 
knew this. So they supported an amendment 
by Senator Langer to the effect that the 
Federal Government should determine not 
only how its money should be divided be- 
tween colored and white schools, but also 
how the states should divide their own 
money. Of course in many Southern states 
the Federal Government would divide local 
money more fairly than do the local authori- 
ties. But most people, whether friends or 
foes of the Negro, believe that it is improper 
for Congress to attempt to control the dis- 
tribution of state money raised by local 
taxation. (Of course the fight which Negroes 
are waging in the courts to stop unconstitu- 
tional discrimination against colored schools 
and school teachers will go on. This is the 
practical and effective way of dealing with 
this problem.) However, some short sighted 
friends of Federal Aid to Education joined 
with the enemies of the bill to support and 
pass the Langer amendment. Then, as the 
enemies of the bill had anticipated, this 
amendment, raising the whole issue of Fed- 
eral interference with local schools, was so 
controversial that the Senate agreed to send 
the whole matter back to the Committee on 
Education for further study. The true pur- 
pose of some Senators who voted for the 
Langer Amendment was revealed when they 
voted to kill the whole bill by sending it 
back to committee. 

The danger now is that unless there shall 
be great public pressure the committee will 
not send the bill out again for a vote by the 
Senate. We believe the committee will re- 
port the bill if it appears that a majority of 
the Senators are pledged to stand together 
and to insist upon the passage of the bill 


in its original form. Otherwise it seems clear 
that there will be no Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation at this session of Congress. 

Negroes must make three things clear to 
their Senators: first, we know that the origi- 
nal bill assures to Negroes a full and fair 
share of all the Federal money which it 
provides for public schools; second, we know 
that the Langer amendment was intended 
to defeat the whole bill and not to help Negro 
schools, and that it has clearly injured 
Negroes by postponing the passage of any 
Federal Aid Legislation; third, it is vital to 
the interest of the Negro that the original 
bill shall pass. 

Explain these things to your Senator by 
writing him or sending a delegation to see 
him. Insist that he pledge to support the 
original bill and to oppose any amendment 
which, in the judgment of the friends of the 
bill in the Senate, is hostile to its passage. 
Advise him that you will make this a politi- 
cal issue in the 1944 election. 

There is attached a list of Senators who 
have helped prevent the passage of the 
Federal Aid Bill so far, all of whom must 
stand for reelection in 1944. Voters in the 
states from which these Senators come 
should be especially active. 

There is also attached a list of Senators 
who must stand for reelection in 1944 and 
who are not clearly committed in favor of 
the original bill or against hostile amend- 
ments. They should be told how the voters 
at home feel. 

If your Senator is not among those on 
the attached lists, write him nevertheless. 
Even the friends of the bill will work harder 
for it if they know the people at home are 
supporting them. 


Section G: The Negro and the Democratic Primary in 
the South—Smith vs. Allwright et al. 


(Supreme Court of the United States) 


HE FOLLOWING DECISION OF THE 
U. 8. SUPREME COURT is the most re- 
cent opinion of that body on the ques- 
tion of the Negro and the democratic 
primary in the South. It is of such 


moment that we quote in full the ma- 
jority decision which was 8 to 1, as 
well as the dissenting opinion of Mr. 
Justice Roberts: 
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SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
No. 51.—Octosprer TERM, 1943 


Lonnie E. Smith, Petitioner, 


S. E, Allwright, Election Judge, and On Writ of Certiorari to the United 


James E. Liuzza, Associate Election 
Judge, 48th Precinct of Harris 
County, Texas. 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit. 


[April 3, 1944] 
Mr. Justice Reep delivered the opinion of the Court. 


This writ of certiorari brings here 
for review a claim for damages in the 
sum of $5,000 on the part of petitioner, 
a Negro citizen of the 48th precinct of 
Harris County, Texas, for the refusal 
of respondents, election and associate 
election judges respectively of that 
precinct, to give petitioner a ballot or 
to permit him to cast a ballot in the 
primary election of July 27, 1940, for 
the nomination of Democratic candi- 
dates for the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, and Gover- 
nor and other state officers. The re- 
fusal is alleged to have been solely be- 
cause of the race and color of the pro- 
posed voter, 

The actions of respondents are said 
to violate Sections 31 and 43 of Title 
8 of the United States Code in that 
petitioner was deprived of rights se- 


*$:U; 8:.C; 3lz 

“All citizens of the United States who are 
otherwise qualified by law to vote at any 
election by the people in any State, Terri- 
tory, district, county, city, parish, township, 
school district, municipality, or other terri- 
torial subdivision, shall be entitled and al- 
lowed to vote at all such elections, without 
distinction of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude; any constitution, law, cus- 
tom, usage, or regulation of any State or 
Territory, or by or under its authority, to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 

§ 43: “Every person who, under color of 
any statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, 
or usage, of any State or Territory, subjects, 
or causes to be subjected, any citizen of the 
United States or other person within the 
jurisdiction thereof to the deprivation of 
any righis, privileges or immunities secured 
by the Constitution and laws, shall be liable 
to the party injured in an action at law, 
suit in equity, or other proper proceeding 
for redress.” 


cured by Sections 2 and 4 of Article 
I? and the Fourteenth, Fifteenth and 
Seventeenth Amendments to the 
United States Constitution.* The suit 
was filed in the District Court of the 


* Constitution, Art. I: 

“Section 2. The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of Members chosen every 
second Year by the People of the several 
States, and the Electors in each State shall 
have the Qualifications requisite for Electors 
of the most numerous Branch of the State 
Legislature.” 

“Section 4. The Times, Places and Man- 
ner of holding Elections for Senators and 
Representatives, shall be prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof; but the 
Congress may at any time by Law make or 
alter such Regulations, except as to the 
Places of choosing Senators.” 

* Constitution: 

Article XIV. “Section 1. All persons born 
or naturalized in the United States, and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens 
of the United States and of the State where- 
in they reside. No State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” 

Article XV. “Section 1. The right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

“Section 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.” 

Article XVII. “The Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each state, elected by the people there- 
of, for six years; and each Senator shall 
have one vote. The electors in each state 
shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the 
state legislatures.” 
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United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Texas, which had jurisdiction 
under Judicial Code Section 24, sub- 
section 14.4 

The District Court denied the relief 
sought and the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals quite properly affirmed its action 
on the authority of Grovey v. Town- 
send, 295 U. S. 45.5 We granted the 
petition for certiorari to resolve a 
claimed inconsistency between the de- 
cision in the Grovey case and that of 
Umted States v. Classic, 313 U. 8. 299. 
319 U.S. 738. 

The State of Texas by its Constitu- 
tion and statutes provides that every 
person, if certain other requirements 
are met which are not here in issue, 
qualified by residence in the district or 
county “shall be deemed a qualified 
elector.” Constitution of Texas, Article 
VI, Section 2; Vernon’s Civil Statutes 
(1939 ed.), Article 2955. Primary elec- 
tions for United States Senators, Con- 
gressmen and state officers are pro- 
vided for by Chapters Twelve and 
Thirteen of the statutes. Under these 
chapters, the Democratic Party was 
required to hold the primary which 
was the occasion of the alleged wrong 
to petitioner. A summary of the state 
statutes regulating primaries appears 
in the footnote.® These nominations are 


*A declaratory judgment also was sought 
as to the constitutionality of the denial of 
the ballot. The judgment entered declared 
the denial was constitutional. This phase of 
the case is not considered further as the de- 
cision on the merits determines the legality 
of the action of the respondents. 

*Smith v. Allwright, 131 F. 2d 593. 

*The extent to which the state controls 
the primary election machinery appears 
from the Texas statutes, as follows: Art. 
3118, Vernon’s Texas Statutes, provides for 
the election of a county chairman for each 
party holding a primary by ithe ‘qualified 
voters of the whole county,” and of one 
member of the party’s county executive 
committee by the “qualified voters of their 
respective election precincts.” These officers 
have direct charge of the primary. There is 
in addition statutory provision for a party 
convention: the voters in each precinct 
choose delegates to a county convention, 
and the latter chooses delegates to a state 
convention. Art. 3134. The state convention 
has authority to choose the state executive 


to be made by the qualified voters of 
the party. Art. 3101. 

The democratic Party of Texas is 
held by the Supreme Court of that 





committee and its chairman. Art. 3139, 1939 
Supp. Candidates for offices to be filled by 
election are required to be nominated at a 
primary election if the nominating party 
cast over 100,000 votes at the preceding 
general election. Art. 3101. The date of the 
primary is fixed at the fourth Saturday in 
July; a majority is required for nomina- 
tion, and if no candidate receives a major- 
ity, a run-off primary between the two high- 
est standing candidates is held on the fourth 
Saturday in August. Art. 3102. Polling places 
may not be within a hundred yards of those 
used by the opposite party. Art. 3103. Each 
precinct primary is to be conducted by a 
presiding judge and the assistants he names. 

hese officials are selected by the county 
executive committee. Art. 3104. Absentee 
voting machinery provided by the state for 
general elections is also used in primaries. 
Art. 2956. The presiding judges are given 
legal authority similar to that of judges at 
general elections. Compare Art. 3105 with 
Art. 3002. The county executive committee 
may decide whether county officers are to 
be nominated by majority or plurality vote, 
Art. 3106. The state executive committee is 
given power to fix qualifications of party 
membership, Art. 3107; Art. 2955, 1942 
Supp., requires payment of a poll tax by 
voters in primary elections, and Art. 3093(3) 
deals with political qualifications of candi- 
dates for nomination for United States Sen- 
ator. But cf. Bell v. Hill, 123 Tex. 531. Art. 
3108 empowers the county committee to 
prepare a budget covering the cost of the 
primary and to require each candidate to 
pay a fair share. The form of the ballot is 
prescribed by Art. 3109. Art. 3101 provides 
that the nominations be made by the quali- 
fied voters of the party. Cf. Art. 3091. Art. 
3110 prescribes a test for voters who take 
part in the primary. It reads as follows: 

“No official ballot for primary election 
shall have on it any symbol or device, or 
any printed matter, except a uniform pri- 
mary test, reading as follows: ‘I ama. 
(inserting name of political party or organ- 
ization of which the voter is a member) 
and pledge myself to support the nominee 
of this primary;’ and any ballot which shall 
not contain such printed test above the 
names of the candidates thereon, shall be 
void and shall not be counted.” This ap- 
pears, however, to be a morally rather than 
a legally enforcible pledge. See Love v. 
Wilcox, 119 Tex. 256. 

Arts. 3092 and 3111 to 3114 deal with the 
mechanics of procuring a place on the pri- 
mary ballot for federal, state, district, or 
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state to be a “voluntary association,” 
Bell v. Hill, 123 Tex. 531, 534, pro- 
tected by Section 27 of the Bill of 





county office. The request for a place on the 
ballot may be made to the state, district or 
county party chairman, either by the person 
desiring nomination or by twenty-five quali- 
fied voters. The ballot is prepared by a sub- 
committee of the county executive commit- 
tee, Art. 3115. A candidate must pay his 
share of the expenses of the election before 
his name is placed on the ballot. Art. 3116. 
Art. 3116, however, limits the sum that may 
be charged candidates for certain posts, 
such as the offices of district judge, judge of 
the Court of Civil Appeals, and senator 
and representative in the state and fed- 
eral legislatures, and for some counties 
fees are fixed by Arts. 3116 a-d, 1939 
Supp., and 3116 e-f, 1942 Supp. Supplies for 
the election are distributed by the county 
committee, Art. 3119, and Art. 3120 author- 
izes the use of voting booths, ballot boxes 
and guard rails, prepared for the general 
election, “for the organized political party 
nominating by primary election that cast 
over one hundred thousand votes at the 
preceding general election.” The county tax 
collector must supply lists of qualified voters 
by precincts; and these lists must be used 
at the primary. Art. 3121. The same pre- 
cautions as to secrecy and the care of the 
ballots must be observed in primary as in 
general elections. Art. 3122. Arts. 3123-25 
cover the making of returns to the county 
and state chairmen and canvass of the result 
by the county committee. By Art. 3127, a 
statewide canvass is required of the state 
executive committee for state and district 
officers and a similar canvass by the state 
convention, with respect to state officers, 
is provided by Art. 3138. The nominations 
for district offices are certified to the county 
clerks, and for state officers to the Secretary 
of State. Arts. 3127, 3137, 3138. Ballot boxes 
and ballots are to be returned to the county 
clerk, Art. 3128, 1942 Supp., and upon cer- 
tification by the county committee, the 
county clerk must publish the result. Art. 
3129, 1942 Supp. If no objection is made 
within five days, the name of the nominee 
is then to be placed on the official ballot by 
the county clerk. Art. 3131, 1942 Supp. Cf. 
Arts. 2978, 2984, 2992, 2996. Arts. 3146-53, 
1942 Supp., provide for election contests. 
The state district courts have exclusive orig- 
inal jurisdiction, and the Court of Civil Ap- 
peals has appellate jurisdiction. The state 
courts are also authorized to issue writs of 
mandamus to require excutive committees, 
committeemen, and primary officers to dis- 
charge the duties imposed by the statute. 
Art. 3142; cf. Art. 3124. 

The official ballot is required to contain 


Rights, Art. 1, Constitution of Texas, 
from interference by the state except 
that: 


“In the interest of fair methods and a 
fair expression by their members of their 
preferences in the selection of their nomi- 
nees, the state may regulate such elections 
by proper laws.” P. 545. 

That court stated further: 

“Since the right to organize and maintain 
a political party is one guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights of this State, it necessarily 
follows that every privilege essential or 
reasonably appropriate to the exercise of 
that right is likewise guaranteed, —including, 
of course, the privilege of determining the 
policies of the party and its membership. 
Without the privilege of determining the 
policy of a political association and its 
membership, the right to organize such an 
association would be a mere mockery. We 





parallel columns for the nominees of the 
respective parties, a column for independent 
candidates, and a blank column for such 
names as the voters care to write in. Arts. 
2978, 2980. The names of nominees of a 
party casting more than 100,000 votes at the 
last preceding general election may not be 
printed on the ballot unless they were 
chosen at a primary election. Art. 2978. Can- 
didates who are not party nominees may 
have their names printed on the ballot by 
complying with Arts. 3159-62. These sections 
require applications to be filed with the 
Secretary of State, county judge, or mayor, 
for state and district, county, and city offi- 
ces, respectively. The applications must be 
signed by qualified voters to the number 
of from one to five per cent of the ballots 
cast at the preceding election, depending on 
the office. Each signer must take an oath 
to the effect that he did not participate in 
a primary at which a candidate for the office 
in question was nominated. While this re- 
quirement has been held to preclude one 
who has voted in the party primary from 
appearing on the ballot as an independent, 
Westerman v. Mims, 111 Tex. 29, 227 S. W. 
178; see Cunningham v. McDermott, 277 
8. W. 218 (Civ. 7 pes one who lost at the 
primary may still be elected at the general 
election by a write-in vote. Cunningham v. 
McDermott, supra. 

The operations of the party are restricted 
by the state in one other important respect. 
By Art. 3139, 1939 Supp., the state conven- 
tion can announce a platform of principles, 
but its submission at the primary is a pre- 
requisite to party advocacy of specific legis- 
lation. Art. 3132. 
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think these rights—that is, the right to 
determine the membership of a political 
party and to determine its policies, of neces- 
sity are to be exercised by the State Con- 
vention of such party, and cannot, under 
any circumstances, be conferred upon a 
State or governmental agency.” P. 546. Cf. 
Waples v. Marrast, 108 Texas 5. 

The Democratic party on May 24, 1932, 
in a State Convention adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, which has not since been 
“amended, abrogated, annulled or avoided”: 

“Be it resolved that all white citizens of 
the State of Texas who are qualified to vote 
under the Constitution and laws of the 
State shall be eligible to membership in the 
Democratic party and, as such, entitled to 
participate in its deliberations.” 


It was by virtue of this resolution that 
the respondents refused to permit the 
petitioner to vote. 

Texas is free to conduct her elec- 
tions and limit her electorate as she 
may deem wise, save only as her ac- 
tion may be affected by the prohibi- 
tions of the United States Constitution 
or in conflict with powers delegated to 
and exercised by the National Govern- 
ment.’ The Fourteenth Amendment 
forbids a state from making or en- 
forcing any law which abridges the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States and the Fifteenth 
Amendment specifically interdicts any 
denial or abridgement by a state of 
the right of citizens to vote on account 
of color, Respondents appeared in the 
District Court and the Circuit Court 
of Appeals and defended on the 
ground that the Democratic party of 
Texas is a voluntary organization 
with members banded together for the 
purpose of selecting individuals of the 
group representing the common po- 
litical beliefs as candidates in the gen- 
eral election. As such a voluntary or- 
ganization, it was claimed, the Demo- 
cratic party is free to select its own 
membership and limit to whites par- 
ticipation in the party primary. Such 
action, the answer asserted, does not 


— Parker v. Brown, 317 U.S, 341, 359- 


violate the Fourteenth, Fifteenth or 
Seventeenth Amendment as officers of 
government cannot be chosen at pri- 
maries and the Amendments are ap- 
plicable only to general elections 
where governmental officers are actu- 
ally elected. Primaries, it is said, are 
political party affairs, handled by 
party not governmental officers. No 
appearance for respondents is made in 
this Court. Arguments presented here 
by the Attorney General of Texas and 
the Chairman of the State Democratic 
Executive Committee of Texas, as 
amici curiae, urged substantially the 
same grounds as those advanced by 
the respondents. 

The right of a Negro to vote in the 
Texas primary has been considered 
heretofore by this Court. The first case 
was Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U.S, 536. 
At that time, 1924, the Texas statute, 
Art. 3093a, afterwards numbered Art. 
3107 (Rev. Stat. 1925) declared “in 
no event shall a Negro be eligible to 
participate in a Democratic Party 
primary election in the State of 
Texas.” Nixon was refused the right 
to vote in a Democratic primary and 
brought a suit for damages against the 
election officers under R. S. § 1979 and 
2004, the present sections 43 and 31 
of Title 8, U. S. C., respectively. It 
was urged to this Court that the de- 
nial of the franchise to Nixon violated 
his Constitutional rights under the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments. Without consideration of the 
Fifteenth, this Court held that the 
action of Texas in denying the ballot 
to Negroes by statute was in violation 
of the equal protection clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment and reversed 
the dismissal of the suit. 

The legislature of Texas reenacted 
the article but gave the State Execu- 
tive Committee of a party the power 
to prescribe the qualifications of its 
members for voting or other participa- 
tion. This article remains in the 
statutes. The State Executive Com- 
mittee of the Democratic party adopt- 
ed a resolution that white Democrats 
and none other might participate in 
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the primaries of that party. Nixon was 
refused again the privilege of voting 
in @ primary and again brought suit 
for damages by virtue of Section 31, 
Title 8 U. 8S. C. This Court again re- 
versed the dismissal of the suit for 
the reason that the Committee action 
was deemed to be State action and 
invalid as discriminatory under the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The test was 
said to be whether the Committee 
operated as representative of the State 
in the discharge of the State’s author- 
ity. Nixon v. Condon, 286 U. 8S. 73. 
The question of the inherent power of 
a political party in Texas “without 
restraint by any law to determine its 
own membership” was left open. Jd., 
84-85. 

In Grovey v. Townsend, 295 U. S. 
45, this Court had before it another 
suit for damages for the refusal in a 
primary of a county clerk, a Texas 
officer with only public functions to 
perform, to furnish petitioner, a Ne- 
gro, an absentee ballot. The refusal 
was solely on the ground of race. This 
case differed from Nixon v. Condon, 
supra, in that a state convention of the 
Democratic party had passed the reso- 
lution of May 24, 1932, hereinbefore 
quoted. It was decided that the deter- 
mination by the state convention of 
the membership of the Democratic 
party made a significant change from 
a determination by the Executive 
Committee. The former was party ac- 
tion, voluntary in character, The lat- 
ter, as had been held in the Condon 
case, was action by authority of the 
State. The managers of the primary 
election were therefore declared not to 
be state officials in such sense that 
their action was state action. A state 
convention of a party was said not 
to be an organ of the state. This Court 
went on to announce that to deny a 
vote in a primary was a mere refusal 
of party membership with which “the 
state need have no concern,” loc. cit. 
at 55, while for a state to deny a vote 
in a general election on the ground of 
race or color violated the Constitution. 
Consequently, there was found no 


ground for holding that the county 
clerk’s refusal of a ballot because of 
racial ineligibility for party member- 
ship denied the petitioner any right 
under the Fourteenth or Fifteenth 
Amendments. 

Since Grovey v. Townsend and prior 
to the present suit, no case from Texas 
involving primary elections has been 
before this Court. We did decide, how- 
ever, United States v. Classic, 313 
U. S. 299. We there held that Section 
4 of Article I of the Constitution 
authorized Congress to regulate pri- 
mary as well as general elections, 313 
U. S. at 316, 317, “where the primary 
is by law made an integral part of 
the election machinery.” 313 U.S. at 
318. Consequently, in the Classic case, 
we upheld the applicability to frauds 
in a Louisiana primary of §§ 19 and 
20 of the Criminal Code, Thereby cor- 
rupt acts of election officers were sub- 
jected to Congressional sanctions be- 
cause that body had power to protect 
rights of Federal suffrage secured by 
the Constitution in primary as in gen- 
eral elections. 313 U. S. at 323. This 
decision depended, too, on the deter- 
mination that under the Louisiana 
statutes the primary was a part of the 
procedure for choice of Federal offi- 
cials. By this decision the doubt as to 
whether or not such primaries were a 
part of “elections” subject to Federal 
control, which had remained un- 
answered since Newberry v. United 
States, 256 U. S. 232, was erased. The 
Nixon Cases were decided under the 
equal protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment without a deter- 
mination of the status of the primary 
as a part of the electoral process. The 
exclusion of Negroes from the primar- 
ies by action of the State was held 
invalid under that Amendment. The 
fusing by the Classic case of the pri- 
mary and general elections into a single 
instrumentality for choice of officers 
has a definite bearing on the permis- 
sibility under the Constitution of ex- 
cluding Negroes from primaries. This 
is not to say that the Classic case cuts 
directly into the rationale of Grovey 
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v. Townsend, This latter case was not 
mentioned in the opinion. Classic 
bears upon Grovey v. Townsend not 
because exclusion of Negroes from 
primaries is any more or less state 
action by reason of the unitary char- 
acter of the electoral process but be- 
cause the recognition of the place of 
the primary in the electoral scheme 
makes clear that state delegation to a 
party of the power to fix the qualifica- 
tions of primary elections is delega- 
tion of a state function that may make 
the party’s action the action of the 
state. When Grovey v. Townsend was 
written, the Court looked upon the 
denial of a vote in a primary as a mere 
refusal by a party of party member- 
ship. 295 U.S. at 55. As the Louisiana 
statutes for holding primaries are 
similar to those of Texas, our ruling 
in Classic as to. the unitary character 
of the electoral process calls for a re- 
examination as to whether or not the 
exclusion of Negroes from a Texas 
party primary was state action. 

The statutes of Texas relating to 
primaries and the resolution of the 
Democratic party of Texas extending 
the privileges of membership to white 
citizens only are the same in sub- 
stance and effect today as they were 
when Grovey v. Townsend was de- 
cided by a unanimous Court, The 
question as to whether the exclusion- 
ary action of the party was the action 
of the State persists as the determina- 
tive factor. In again entering upon 
consideration of the inference to be 
drawn as to state action from a sub- 
stantially similar factual situation, it 
should be noted that Grovey v. Town- 
send upheld exclusion of Negroes from 
primaries through the denial of party 
membership by a party convention. 
A few years before this Court refused 
approval of exclusion by the State 
Executive Committee of the party. A 
different result was reached on the 
theory that the Committee action was 
state authorized and the Convention 
action was unfettered by statutory 
control. Such a variation in the re- 
sult from so slight a change in form 


influences us to consider anew the 
legal validity of the distinction which 
has resulted in barring Negroes from 
participating in the nominations of 
candidates of the Democratic party 
in Texas. Other precedents of this 
Court forbid the abridgement of the 
right to vote. United States v. Reese, 
92 U. S. 214, 217; Neal v. Delaware, 
103 U. S. 370, 388; Guinn v. United 
States, 238 U. S. 347, 361; Myers v. 
Anderson, 238 U. 8S. 368, 379; Lane 
v. Wilson, 307 U. 8S. 268. 

It may now be taken as a postulate 
that the right to vote in such a pri- 
mary for the nomination of candi- 
dates without discrimination by the 
State, like the right to vote in a gen- 
eral election, is a right secured by the 
Constitution. United States v. Classic, 
313 U. 8. at 314; Myers v. Anderson, 
238 U. S. 368; Ex parte Yarborough, 
110 U. S. 651, 663 et seg. By the terms 
of the Fifteenth Amendment that 
right may not be abridged by any 
state on account of race. Under our 
Constitution, the great privilege of 
choosing his rulers may not be denied 
a man by the State because of his 
color. 

We are thus brought to an exami- 
nation of the qualifications for Demo- 
cratic primary electors in Texas, to 
determine whether state action or pri- 
vate action has excluded Negroes from 
participation. Despite Texas’ decision 
that the exclusion is produced by pri- 
vate or party action, Bell v. Hill, 
supra, Federal courts must for them- 
selves appraise the facts leading to 
that conclusion. It is only by the per- 
formance of this obligation that a 
final and uniform interpretation can 
be given to the Constitution, the “su- 
preme Law of the Land.” Nizon v. 
Condon, 286 U. S. 73, 88; Standard 
Oil Co. v. Johnson, 316 U.S. 481, 483; 
Bridges v. California, 314 U. S. 252; 
Lisenba v. California, 314 U. S. 219, 
238; Union Pacific R. Co. v. United 
States, 313 U. S. 450, 467; Drivers 
Union v. Meadowmoor Co., 312 U. S. 
287, 294; Chambers v. Florida, 309 
U. S. 227, 228. Texas requires electors 
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in a primary to pay a poll tax. Every 
person who does so pay and who has 
the qualifications of age and residence 
is an acceptable voter for the primary. 
Art. 2955. As appears above in the 
summary of the statutory provisions 
set out in note 6, Texas requires by the 
law the election of the county officers 
of a party. These compose the county 
executive committee. The county 
chairmen so selected are members of 
the district executive committee and 
choose the chairman for the district. 
Precinct primary election officers are 
named by the county executive com- 
mittee. Statutes provide for the elec- 
tion by the voters of precinct dele- 
gates to the county convention of a 
party and the selection of delegates to 
the district and state conventions by 
the county convention. The state con- 
vention selects the state executive com- 
mittee. No convention may place in 
platform or resolution any demand for 
specific legislation without endorse- 
ment of such legislation by the voters in 
a primary. Texas thus directs the se- 
lection of all party officers. 

Primary elections are conducted by 
the party under state statutory au- 
thority. The county executive commit- 
tee selects precinct election officials 
and the county, district or state execu- 
tive committees, respectively, canvass 
the returns. These party committees 
or the state convention certify the 
party’s candidates to the appropriate 
officers for inclusion on the official bal- 
lot for the general election. No name 
which has not been so certified may 
appear upon the ballot for the gen- 
eral election as a candidate of a po- 
litical party. No other name may be 
printed on the ballot which has not 
been placed in nomination by qualified 
voters who must take oath that they 
did not participate in a primary for 
the selection of a candidate for the 
office for which the nomination is 
made. 

The state courts are given exclusive 
original jurisdiction of contested elec- 
tions and of mandamus proceedings to 
compel party officers to perform their 


statutory duties. 

We think that this statutory system 
for the selection of party nominees 
for inclusion on the general election 
ballot makes the party which is re- 
quired to follow these legislative direc- 
tions an agency of the state in so far 
as it determines the participants in 
a primary election. The party takes 
its character as a state agency from 
the duties imposed upon it by state 
statutes; the duties do not become 
matters of private law because they 
are performed by a political party. 
The plan of the Texas primary fol- 
lows substantially that of Louisiana, 
with the exception that in Louisiana 
the state pays the cost of the primary 
while Texas assesses the cost against 
candidates. In numerous instances, the 
Texas statutes fix or limit the fees to 
be charged. Whether paid directly by 
the state or through state require- 
ments, it is state action which compels. 
When primaries become a part of the 
machinery for choosing officials, state 
and national, as they have here, the 
same tests to determine the character 
of discrimination or abridgement 
should be applied to the primary as 
are applied to the general election. If 
the state requires a certain electoral 
procedure, prescribes a general elec- 
tion ballot made up of party nominees 
so chosen and limits the choice of the 
electorate in general elections for state 
offices, practically speaking, to these 
whose names appear on such a ballot, 
it endorses, adopts and enforces the 
discrimination against Negroes, prac- 
ticed by a party entrusted by Texas 
law with the determination of the 
qualifications of participants in the 
primary. This is state action within 
the meaning of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. Guinn v. United States, 238 
U. S. 347, 362. 

The United States is a constitu- 
tional democracy. Its organic law 
grants to all citizens a right to par- 
ticipate in the choice of elected officials 
without restriction by any state be- 
cause of race. This grant to the people 
of the opportunity for choice is not to 
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be nullified by a state through casting 
its electoral process in a form which 
permits a private organization to 
practice racial discrimination in the 
election. Constitutional rights would 
be of little value if they could be thus 
indirectly denied. Lane v. Wilson, 307 
U. S. 268, 275. 

The privilege of membership in a 
party may be, as this Court said in 
Grovey v. Townsend, 295 U. S. 45, 
55, no concern of a state. But when, as 
here, that privilege is also the essen- 
tial qualification for voting in a pri- 
mary to select nominees for a general 
election, the state makes the action 
of the party the action of the state. In 
reaching this conclusion we are not 
unmindful of the desirability of con- 
tinuity of decision in constitutional 
questions. However, when convinced 
of former error, this Court has never 
felt constrained to follow precedent. 
In constitutional questions, where cor- 
rection depends upon amendment and 
not upon legislative action this Court 
throughout its history has freely exer- 
cised its power to reexamine the basis 
of its constitutional decisions. This 
has long been accepted practice,® and 
this practice has continued to this 
day.*® This is particularly true when 


SCf. Pollock i Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co., 157 U. 8, 429, 652. 

"See cases collected in the dissenting 
opinion in Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas 
Co., 285 U. S. 393, 410. 

*See e. g. United States v. Darby, 312 
U.S. 100, overruling Hammer v. Dagenhart, 
247 U. S. 251; California v. Thompson, 313 
U. S. 109, overruling DiSanto v. Pennsyl- 
vania, 273 U. 8. 34; West Coast Hotel Co. 
v. Parrish, 300 U. 8. 379, overruling Adkins 
v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 525; Hel- 
vering v. Producers Corp., 303 U. S. 376, 
overruling Gillespie v. Oklahoma, 257 U. S. 
501 and Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co., 
285 U. S. 393; Erie R. Co. v. Tompkins, 304 
U. 5. 64, overruling Swift v. Tyson, 16 Pet. 
j: Graves v. New York ex rel. O’Keefe, 306 
U. . 466, overruling Collector v. Day, 11 
Wall, 113, and New York ez rel, Rogers v. 
Graves, 299 U. S. 401; O’Malley v. Wood- 
rough, 307 U. S. 277, overruling Miles v. 
Graham, 268 U. S. 501; Madden v. Ken- 
tucky, 309 U. S. 83, overruling Colgate v. 
Harvey, 296 U.S, 404; Helvering v. Hallock, 
309 U. S. 106, overruling Helvering v. St. 


the decision believed erroneous is the 
application of a constitutional prin- 
ciple rather than an interpretation of 
the Constitution to extract the prin- 
ciple itself." Here we are applying, 
contrary to the recent decision in 
Grovey v. Townsend, the well estab- 
lished principle of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, forbidding the abridge- 
ment by a state of a citizen’s right to 
vote. Grovey v. Townsend is over- 
ruled. 
Judgment reversed. 


Mr. Justice FRANKFURTER concurs 
in the result. 


[DISSENTING OPINION: ] 
MR. JUSTICE ROBERTS. 


In Mahnich v. The Southern Steam- 
ship Co., No. 200 of the present term, 
I have expressed my views with re- 
spect to the present policy of the court 
freely to disregard and to overrule 
considered decisions and the rules of 
law announced in them. This tend- 
ency, it seems to me, indicates an 
intolerance for what those who have 
composed this court in the past have 
conscientiously and deliberately con- 
cluded, and involves an assumption 
that knowledge and wisdom reside in 
us which was denied to our predeces- 
sors. I shall not repeat what I there 
said for I consider it fully applicable 
to the instant decision, which but 
points the moral anew. 

A word should be said with respect 





Louis Union Trust Co., 296 U. S. 39 and 
Becker v. St. Louis Union Trust Co., 296 
U.S. 48; Nye v. United States, 313 U. S. 33, 
overruling Toledo Newspaper Co. v. United 
States, 247 U. S. 402; Alabama v. King & 
Boozer, 314 U. S. 1, overruling Panhandle 
Oil Co, v. Knox, 277 U, S. 218 and Graves 
v. Texas Co., 298 U. S. 393; Williams v. 
North Carolina, 317 U. S. 287, overruling 
Haddock v. Haddock, 201 U. S. 562; State 
Tax Commission v. Aldrich, 316 U. S. 174, 
overruling First National Bank v. Maine, 


284 U.S. 312; Board of Education v. Bar- 
nette, 319 U. 8. 624, overruling Miners- 


ville School District v. Gobitis, 310 U. S. 


4 Cf, Dissent in Burnet v. Coronado Oil 


& Gas Co., 285 U. S. 393 at 410, 
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to the judicial history forming the 
background of Grovey v. Townsend, 
295 U. S. 45, which is now overruled. 

In 1923 Texas adopted a statute 
which declared that no Negro should 
be eligible to participate in a Demo- 
cratic primary election in that State. 
A Negro, a citizen of the United States 
and of Texas, qualified to vote, except 
for the provisions of the statute, was 
denied the opportunity to vote in a 
primary election at which candidates 
were to be chosen for the offices of 
senator and representative in the Con- 
gress of the United States. He brought 
action against the judges of election in 
a United States court for damages for 
their refusal to accept his ballot. This 
court unanimously reversed a judg- 
ment dismissing the complaint and 
held that the judges acted pursuant to 
State law and that the State of Texas, 
by its statute, had denied the voter the 
equal protection secured by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Nizon v. Hern- 
don, 273 U. S. 536 (1927). 

In 1927 the legislature of Texas re- 
pealed the provision condemned by 
this court and enacted that every po- 
litical party in the State might, 
through its Executive Committee pre- 
scribe the qualifications of its own 
members and determine in its own 
way who should be qualified to vote or 
participate in the party, except that 
no denial of participation could be 
decreed by reason of former political 
or other affiliation. Thereupon the 
State Executive Committee of the 
Democratic Party in Texas adopted a 
resolution that white Democrats, and 
no other, should be allowed to partici- 
pate in the party’s primaries. 

A Negro, whose primary ballot was 
rejected pursuant to the resolution, 
sought to recover damages from the 
judges who had rejected it, The United 
States District Court dismissed his ac- 
tion, and the Circuit Court of Appeals 
affirmed; but this court reversed the 
judgment and sustained the right of 
action by a vote of 5 to 4. Nixon v. 
Condon, 286 U.S. 73 (1982). 

The opinion was written with care. 


The court refused to decide whether a 
political party in Texas had inherent 
power to determine its membership. 
The court said, however: “Whatever 
inherent power a State political party 
has to determine the content of its 
membership resides in the State con- 
vention,” and referred to the statutes 
of Texas to demonstrate that the State 
had left the Convention free to formu- 
late the party faith. Attention was 
directed to the fact that the statute 
under attack did not leave to the 
party convention the definition of 
party membership but placed it in 
the party’s State Executive Commit- 
tee which could not, by any stretch 
of reasoning, be held to constitute the 
party. The court held, therefore, that 
the State Executive Committee acted 
solely by virtue of the statutory man- 
date and as delegate of State power, 
and again struck down the discrimi- 
nation against Negro voters as deriv- 
ing force and virtue from State ac- 
tion,—that is, from statute. 

In 1932 the Democratic Convention 
of Texas adopted a resolution that 
“all white citizens of the State of 
Texas who are qualified to vote under 
the Constitution and laws of the state 
shall be eligible to membership in the 
Democratic party and as such en- 
titled to participate in its delibera- 
tions.” 

A Negro voter qualified to vote in 
a primary election, except for the ex- 
clusion worked by the resolution, de- 
manded an absentee ballot which he 
was entitled to mail to the judges at a 
primary election except for the reso- 
lution. The county clerk refused to 
furnish him a ballot. He brought an 
action for damages against the clerk 
in a state court. That court, which was 
the tribunal having final jurisdiction 
under the laws of Texas, dismissed his 
complaint and he brought the case to 
this court for review. After the fullest 
consideration by the whole court? an 


*The court was composed of Hughes, C. 
J., VanDevanter, McReynolds, Brandeis, 
Sutherland, Butler, Stone, Roberts and 
Cardozo, JJ. 
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opinion was written representing its 
unanimous views and affirming the 
judgment. Grovey v. Townsend, 295 
U. 8. 45 (1935). 

I believe it will not be gainsaid the 
case received the attention and con- 
sideration which the questions in- 
volved demanded and the opinion 
represented the views of all the jus- 
tices. It appears that those views do 
not now commend themselves to the 
court. I shall not restate them. They 
are exposed in the opinion and must 
stand or fall on their merits. Their 
soundness, however, is not a matter 
which presently concerns me. 

The reason for my concern is that 
the instant decision, overruling that 
announced about nine years ago, tends 
to bring adjudications of this tribunal 
into the same class as a restricted 
railroad ticket, good for this day and 
train only. I have no assurance, in 
view of current decisions, that the 
opinion announced today may not 
shortly be repudiated and overruled 
by justices who deem they have new 


light on the subject. In the present 
term the court has overruled three 


cases, 
: In the present case, as in Mahnich 
v.? Southern S.S. Co., No. 200, the 
court below relied, as it was bound to, 
upon our previous decision. As that 
court points out, the statutes of Texas 
have not been altered since Grovey v. 
Townsend was decided. The same 
resolution is involved as was drawn 
in question in Grovey v. Townsend. 
Not a fact differentiates that case from 
this except the names of the parties. 
It is suggested that Grovey v. 
Townsend was overruled sub silentio 
in United States v. Classic, 313 U. S. 
299. If so, the situation is even worse 
than that exhibited by the outright 
repudiation of an earlier decision, for 
it is the fact that, in the Classic case, 
Grovey v. Townsend was distin- 
guished in brief and argument by the 
Government without suggestion that it 
was wrongly decided, and was relied 
on by the appellees, not as a control- 
ling decision, but by way of analogy. 
The case is not mentioned in either of 
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the opinions in the Classic case. Again 
and again it is said in the opinion of 
the court in that case that the voter 
who was denied the right to vote was 
a fully qualified voter. In other words, 7 
there was no question of his being a | 
person entitled under state law to = 
vote in the primary. The offense ~ 
charged was the fraudulent denial of | 
his conceded right by an election of- — 
ficer because of his race. Here the © 
question is altogether different. It is 
whether, in a Democratic primary, he 
who tendered his vote was a member — 
of the Democratic Party. 
I do not stop to call attention to the © 
material differences between the pri- 
mary election laws of Louisiana under ~ 
consideration in the Classic case and 
those of Texas which are here drawn ~ 
in question. These differences were 
spelled out in detail in the Govern- — 
ment’s brief in the Classic case and ~ 
emphasized in its oral argument. It is 7 
enough to say that the Louisiana © 
statutes required the primary to be 
conducted by State officials and made 
it a State election, whereas, under the ~ 
Texas statute, the primary is a party 
election conducted at the expense of — 
members of the party and by officials © 
chosen by the party. If this court’s © 
opinion in the Classic case discloses 
its method of overruling earlier de- © 
cisions, I can only protest that, in 
fairness, it should rather have adopted — 
the open and frank way of saying 
what it was doing than, after the © 
event, characterize its past action as — 
overruling Grovey v. Townsend though ~ 
those less sapient never realized the 
fact. ; 
It is regrettable that in an era | 
marked by doubt and confusion, an 
era whose greatest need is steadfast- | 
ness of thought and purpose, this 
court, which has been looked to as © 
exhibiting consistency in adjudication, ~ 
and a steadiness which would hold the 7 
balance even in the face of temporary | 
ebbs and flows of opinion, should now 
itself become the breeder of fresh © 
doubt and confusion in the publie © 
mind as to the stability of our insti- | 
tutions. 








